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THREE  GENERATIONS  OF  SILSBEES  AND 
THEIR  VESSELS. 


By  Martha  Williamson  Forsyth  Duren. 


The  origin  of  the  Silshee  (Silsby,  Sillsbey)  family  may 
readily  be  traced  to  England.  Henry  Silsby’s  name  ap¬ 
pears  among  the  records  of  All  Saints  Church,  at  North¬ 
ampton,  as  being  united  in  marriage  to  Mary  Randes  on 
April  20th,  1602.  Their  home  was  in  England,  and  there 
her  burial  is  recorded  on  October  22d,  1632. 

Henry  Silsby’s  family  consisted  of  eight  children, 
among  whom  was  Henry,®  baptised  at  All  Saints,  May  20, 
1613.*  He  it  was  who  emigrated  to  New  England  and 
settled  at  L\Tin,  where  he  died  in  1700.  He  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Dorothy - ,  mother  of  his  nine  chil¬ 

dren.  She  died  Sept.  27,  1676.  His  second  wife  was 
Grace  Eaton,  widow  of  Jonas,  of  Reading,!  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  on  Nov.  18th,  1680.  Not  much  is  recorded  concern¬ 
ing  this  emigrant,  except  that  in  1639,  “Henry  Sillsbey, 
Mr.  Sharp’s  man,  was  granted  half  an  acre  land  neere 
the  Cat  Coue  for  a  house  plott.”  Savage  says  that  he  was 
an  inhabitant  of  Ipswich  in  1647,  but  however  this  may 
be,  Henry  Silsbey,  in  1651,  purchased  the  dwelling  house 
of  Thomas  Coates  in  Lynn  on  what  is  now  Fayette  Street 
near  Essex,  and  in  1660  he  bought  of  John  Hathorne 
“an  old  house  and  some  land”  near  his  own  property.  He 
was  a  deacon  and  his  name  appears  several  times  as  a 
witness  at  court.  Among  his  children,  Nathaniel  was  his 
second  son,  and  was  born  about  1651,  being  the  first 
Silsbey  in  America  to  bear  that  Christian  name. 

*  Waters’  Genealogical  Gleanings,  Vol.  I,  pp.  702-706. 

t  History  of  Heading,  p.  63. 
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^N’athaniel  was  an  apprentice  to  John  Symonds  of  Salem 
and  married  Deborah  Tompkins,  daughter  of  John,  in 
1671.  They  passed  their  married  life  in  Salem,  their 
house  being  near  the  present  site  of  the  Phillips  School. 
His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  Pickering. 

Nathaniel  Silshee  had  fifteen  children  by  his  first  wife, 
Deborah.  Their  son  Nathaniel,  bom  in  1677,  married 
Hannah  Pickering  on  May  27,  1702,  by  whom  he  had 

two  children ;  after  her  death  he  married  Martha* - , 

and  their  only  child,  William,  was  baptized  August  14, 
1715.  He  was  a  carpenter,  making  the  repairs  on  the 
East  Church  in  Salem  in  1766.  He  married  Joanna 
Fowle,  daughter  of  Zachary  and  Ruth  (Ingersoll)  Fowle, 
on  October  11,  1735,  and  they  made  their  home  on  Essex 
Street,  opposite  Pleasant.  Their  family  consisted  of  five 
children,  of  whom  the  eldest  son  was  Nathaniel,  horn  Nov. 
9,  1748,  who  married  on  Nov.  1st,  1770,  Sarah  Becket, 
and  died  June  25th,  1791. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  deal  chiefly  with  the 
latter  Nathaniel,  his  son  Zachariah  Fowle  Silshee,  and 
his  grandson,  John  Boardman  Silshee,  the  fortunes  of  all 
of  whom  were  so  closely  connected  with  the  early  shipping 
life  of  Salem  that  scarcely  a  page  of  history  dealing  with 
Salem’s  merchant  trade  can  be  turned  without  encounter¬ 
ing  the  name  of  some  member  of  this  family. 

Natiiai^iel  Selsbee. 

Nathaniel  Silshee,  in  his  early  boyhood,  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  sea  and  shipping  industries,  and  by  diligent 
application  perfected  himself  in  the  science  of  navigation 
until  he  became  so  proficient  that  he  was  entrusted  at  a 
very  early  age  with  the  care  of  several  vessels  and  their 
cargoes.  He  later  was  in  command  of  the  “Grand  Turk” 
on  its  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  and  afterwards  to  Spain. 
He  became  an  eminent  master  mariner  and  was  the  confi¬ 
dential  agent  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby  at  Salem,  and  while 
in  his  service  had  the  charge  of  three  of  his  vessels  at  one 
time  in  the  West  Indies.  During  his  service  with  Mr. 

*  Silsbee,  Gen.,  pp.  15,  16.  Curwen’s  Journal,  4th  Ed.,  p.  656, 
gives  Nathaniel’s  wife  as  Sarah  Pickering,  but  this  statement 
is  not  borne  out  by  research. 
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Derby,  the  latter  writes  to  him  on  Feb.  13th,  1776,  as 
follows:  “The  times  at  present  are  such  I  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  what  will  be  for  the  best  and  must,  therefore,  leave 
it  wholly  to  you,  not  doubting  that  the  business  will  be 
conducted  with  care.”  In  reply.  Captain  Silsbee  writes 
from  St.  Nicholas  Mole  that  he  has  “disposed  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  his  three  cargoes  to  good  advantage,  and 
dispatched  Captain  Hallet  and  on  his  return  shall  visit 
Jamaica  to  learn  the  latest  news  and  govern  myself  ac¬ 
cordingly”  ;  that  he  shall  not  ship  the  principal  part  of 
his  property  until  he  can  do  so  with  safety,  and  after  load¬ 
ing  his  vessels  shall  leave  sufficient  to  load  a  fourth;  and 
concludes:  “I  have  sent  you  a  gun  and  a  pair  of  pistols, 
which  you  will  please  accept.  I  bought  them  for  myself, 
but  think  you  stand  more  in  need  of  them  than  I  do. 
N.  Silsbee.”  It  was  impossible  to  carry  on  commerce  at 
that  time  in  safety,  and  though  Captain  Silsbee  used 
his  best  judgment,  the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers 
was  too  great.  During  the  Spring,  when  he  sent  Mr. 
Derby’s  three  vessels  north,  two  of  them  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.* 

The  following  description  of  the  “Grand  Turk”  will 
indicate  some  of  its  history  and  show  its  importance 
among  the  other  vessels  of  its  time : 

Ship  “Grand  Turk”  was  built  at  the  South  Shore  by 
Thomas  Barstow  in  1781,  300  tons.  Her  hull  cost  797  li, 
8s,  with  an  allowance  for  being  made  deeper. 

First  commander,  Thomas  Simmons ;  second  command¬ 
er,  Joseph  Pratt. 

Her  last  cruise  as  privateer  ended  April  30th,  1783. 
Her  first  voyage  as  a  merchantman,  under  Capt.  Samuel 
Williams,  was  to  the  West  Indies,  for  which  she  sailed 
on  Sept.  24th,  1783.  On  her  second  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Silsbee  commanded  her,  sailing 
on  May  24th,  1784.  Later  voyages  were  commanded  by 
Captains  Jonathan  Ingersoll,  Eben  West,  and  Elias  Has- 
ket  Derby,  Jr.  She  was  sold  at  the  Isle  of  France  for 
Eleven  Thousand  Spanish  Dollars,  t 

•Essex  Institute  Collections,  Vol.  xliv,  p.  214. 

t  Papers  prepared  by  William  Leavitt  and  Jonathan  P.  Felt, 
Essex  Institute  Ship  Papers,  First  Book. 
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i^athaniel  Silsbee  and  his  wife,  Sarah  (Becket),  lived 
in  the  house  which  he  built  on  Daniels  Street,  and  there 
brought  up  their  eight  children.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  East  Religious  Society,  and  concerning  him  the  Kev. 
Dr.  Bentley  makes  the  following  entries  in  his  journal: 

May  19,  1784.  Capt.  Nathaniel  Silsbee  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies. 

Jan.  14,  1786.  Capt.  Nathaniel  Silsbee’s  name  appears  among 
the  proprietors  of  Dr.  Bentley’s  Church  [East  Church]. 

April  3,  1788.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Church  or  Chris¬ 
tian  Communion  Members  in  the  East  Parish  in  Salem,  taken 
by  the  Eev.  James  Diman,  Jan.  29,  1778,  to  which  is  added  mem¬ 
bers  since  received  and  the  time  of  admission.  [Among  others 
appears  Sarah  Silsbee,  wife  of  Nathaniel.] 

Oct.  21,  1788.  The  estate  of  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  below  Daniels 
Lane  was  by  an  execution  extended  set  off  in  part  to  Jno. 
Collins,  in  the  following  manner;  All  the  house  and  land  north 
of  a  line  running  parallel  with  the  South  side  of  the  Great 
Entry  including  barn,  out  house  and  the  front  South  Chamber. 

May  3,  1788.  Received  from  Pintard  of  Madeira  a  barrel  of 
Lemons.  Their  distribution  was  as  follows:  [Long  list  inserted 
here,  giving  Salem  names,  among  others,  N.  Silsbee,  dozen.] 

Feb.  21,  1790.  News  that  Capt.  Spence  Hall  has  lost  both  his 
vessel  and  cargo  upon  Cape  Hatteras  as  you  enter  the  Carolina 
Coast.  The  vessel  was  taken  by  execution  from  N.  Silsbee. 

July  1,  1791.  News  of  the  death  of  Capt.  N.  Silsbee.  He 
entered  life  in  the  employment  of  E.  H.  Derby,  and  had  a  good 
reputation.  He  had  been  to  the  Southward  with  the  interest 
of  some  faithful  friends. 

April,  1793.  Sarah  Silsbee  and  children,  d.  of  her  mother  in 
law  Silsbee  and  son  at  sea.  [This  refers  to  the  death  of  Joanna 
Fowle  Silsbee,  daughter  of  Zachariah  Fowle,  and  mother  of 
Nathaniel  Silsbee.] 

July  4,  1798.  A  list  of  persons  taking  Small  Pox  by  inocula¬ 
tion  in  the  hospital.  Great  Pastures,  Salem.  Little  and  Pick- 
man,  physicians.  Entered,  June  29,  Zach.  Silsbee,  aet.  15,. family 
of  Nathaniel  Silsbee. 

The  eldest  son  of  Capt.  Hathaniel  ^Isbee  was  Hathan- 
iel,  who  followed  the  sea  in  his  youth  and  afterwards  had 
large  shipping  interests.  In  middle  life  he  served  hia 
country  in  both  branches  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
and  afterwards  went  to  Washington  as  Eepresentative  and 
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later  as  United  States  Senator,  which  office  he  held  from 
1826  to  1835,  About  him  much  has  been  written,  so  it 
is  fitting  that  but  a  passing  mention  of  him  should  he 
made  in  these  pages  and  more  attention  devoted  to  the 
activities  of  the  less  well-known  members  of  the  family. 

Capt.  ITathaniel  Silsbee,  Sen.,  led  a  life  of  unusual 
interest  and  adventure,  which  he  spent  almost  entirely 
upon  the  sea,  with  but  short  visits  at  home.  He  sailed 
during  a  dangerous  and  eventful  period  in  the  country's 
history,  yet  managed  his  business  with  such  judgment  and 
courage  that  he  held  a  foremost  place  among  the  mariners 
of  his  time. 

An  account  is  given  in  the  Essex  Institute  Collections, 
Vol.  xlix,  p.  97,  of  the  various  “Auction  Sales  in  Salem 
During  the  Revolution,”  and  among  them  are  transactions 
by  “Capt.  Hathaniel  Silsby,  agent,”  or  by  his  order.  Of 
these  a  few  may  be  of  interest. 

It  appears  that  Captain  Silsbee  from  Nov.  4th,  1778, 
to  Dec.  2,  1779,  was  agent  for  the  privateer  schooners 
“Congress”  and  “Roebuck,”  sometimes  in  company  with 
“Mason,”  and  also  for  the  brigantines  “Fame”  and  “Nep¬ 
tune”  and  the  ship  “Hunter.”  At  these  auction  sales,  by 
Captain  Silsbee’s  order  were  sold,  the  brig  “Otter,”  for 
£2,300,  to  Stephen  Roach;  the  ship  “Rachel,”  200  tons, 
for  £8,200,  to  E.  H.  Derby ;  the  sloop  “Dispute,”  to  E.  H. 
Derby,  and  the  brigantine  “Anticosti,”  with  sails  and 
cables,  to  Col.  Ralph  Cross  for  £12,448.  Captain  Silsbee 
was  himself  purchaser  of  the  schooners  “William,”  50 
tons,  for  £2,550,  “Delaware”  for  £4,000,  and  the  “Indus¬ 
try,”  also  the  brigantine  “Obstinate.”  An  itemized  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  stores  sold  is  interesting,  such  as  “double 
fortified  cannon,  shot,  rigging,  tomahawks,  rat  and  mouse 
traps,  cat  skins,  moose,  bear  and  martin  skins,  brandy, 
bar  lead,  stockings,  axes  and  blankets.” 

Among  the  papers  of  the  Continental  Congress  now  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  are  found  the  lists  of 
the  Letter-of-Marque  vessels,  and  it  is  interesting  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  Capt.  Nathaniel  Silsbee’s  activities  during  the 
Revolutionary  period  are  chronicled  among  them. 

His  name  first  appears  in  these  records  on  Oct.  9,  1780. 
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The  Massachusetts  ship  “Roebuck”  of  14  guns  and  90  men, 
owned  solely  by  him,  was  bonded  for  $20,000  by  himself 
widi  Gideon  Henfield  and  Elias  Hasket  Derby.  During 
1781  there  are  recorded  as  partially  owned  by  him  the 
Massachusetts  schooners  “Thrasher,”  of  8  guns  and  30 
men;  “Revenge,”  8  guns  and  40  men,  and  the  “Hazard,” 

8  guns  and  25  men;  also  the  brigantine  “Experiment,” 
10  guns  and  20  men,  and  the  ship  “Exchange,”  20  guns 
and  60  men.  In  1782,  Captain  Silsbee  was  part  owner  of 
the  following  Letter-of -Marque  vessels:  the  brigantines 
“Dolphin,”  of  6  guns  and  12  men,  “Surprize,”  14  guns 
and  70  men,  and  the  schooner  “Surprize,”  of  8  guns  and 
35  men;  the  sloop  “Rainbow,”  10  guns  and  40  men,  and 
the  ship  “Cyrus,”  10  guns  and  20  men.  Captain  Silsbee 
was  also  among  the  bonders  of  many  of  these  vessels,  and 
of  the  schooner  “Fly”  and  the  ship  “Exchange,”  which 
were  owned  by  E.  H.  Derby.  All  the  foregoing  vessels 
were  bonded  for  $20,000  each. 

On  Aug.  20,  1781,  the  papers  of  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  chronicle  a  report  on  the  “Memorial  of  G.  Crownin- 
shield  and  others  (Nathaniel  Silsbee  and  John  Collins, 
of  Salem,  Mass.)  as  to  the  capture  of  their  vessel  (the 
‘Elizabeth  and  Nancy’)  by  Capt.  Seth  Harding  of  the 
‘Confederacy,’  and  the  condemnation  thereof  at  Cape 
Francois.  Memorialists  dismissed.  Sept.  25,  1781.” 

A  search  through  the  old  ship  papers  preserved  in  the 
Essex  Institute  at  Salem,  revealed  the  full  account  of  the 
capture  of  the  “Elizabeth,  and  Nancy,”  of  which  brigan¬ 
tine  Capt.  Nathaniel  Silsbee  was  part  owner;  and  so  inter¬ 
esting  was  this  paper,  being  the  statement  of  the  Captain, 
Clifford  Byrne,  that  it  is  deemed  wise  to  reproduce  it  in 
full. 

Bee  it  Eemembered  that  Whe  the  Subscribers  Clifford  Byrne 
Master  &  Bobert  Johnson  Mate  of  A  Brigt.  called  Elizabeth  & 
Nancey  about  one  Hundred  &  tenn  tuns  Burthen  Being  the 
Propperty  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Silsbie,  George  Crowninshield, 
Joseph  White  &  John  Collins  All  of  Salem  Marchants  that  they 
the  Above  Marchants  Bid  Uniformely  fit  Out  saide  Brigt.  from 
Salem  By  Laying  of  Platforms  &  other  Conveniences  together 
with  five  hundred  Hard  Dollars  in  Cash  &  Ordered  Us  for  Sea 
&  to  Proceed  from  Hence  to  Turks  Islands  &  theare  Loade 
Saide  Briggintine  with  Salt. 
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Accordingly  I  the  above  saide  Clifford  Byrne  whent  to  War¬ 
wick  Palphrays  Esqr  &  their  took  out  a  Rigester  together  with 
All  the  usiall  official  Papers  for  to  Proceed  to  Turks  Islands. 
But  as  it  was  a  Bermudian  Port  &  subject  to  British  Cruisers 
Whe  the  Master,  Seaman,  and  Mariners  of  sd  vessell  together 
with  the  Oners  thought  best  to  make  some  Cover  for  our  Selves 
as  well  for  the  sd  Brigt  &  Cargo  as  allso  to  gett  sd  Salt,  which 
wee  knew  was  much  whanted  Heere.  The  Oners  together  with 
Myself  took  An  old  Rigester  belonging  to  A  Briggantine  then 
Condemned  Heere  &  went  to  one  Russells  a  printer  &  Got  theere 
a  sett  of  Paper  Printed  as  Ny  whe  could  to  Immitate  Papers 
from  Liver  Poole  which  I  saw  Capt.  John  Collins  fill  up  &  Sign 
in  the  name  of  William  Johnson  Dbty  Collector  thiere. 

All  which  papers  I  put  to  Sea  with  in  sd  Brigt.  on  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Day  of  December,  1780  from  the  Port  of  Salem  in  New 
England  &  after  various  Winds  &  Wethers  Whe  arrived  in  the 
Latt^  of  Turks  Islands  &  in  Running  down  for  the  same,  vizt. 
on  the  5  Day  of  January  in  the  fore  Noone  saw  A  Large  Ship 
in  Chase  of  Us,  at  8  o’clock  in  the  Evening  she  came  up  with 
us  &  hailed  us.  I  supposing  Her  to  Bee  a  British  Cruiser  told 
them  I  was  from  Liverpoole  But  on  thier  Comming  on  Bord 
found  her  to  be  Capt.  Seth  Harding  from  Philadelphia  in  Ship 
Confederacy.  I  shue  my  Propper  Official  Papers  &  All  so  those 
from  Capt.  Collings  &  the  Oners.  He  told  me  He  was  Satisfied 
I  was  from  Salem  But  notwithstanding  He  would  Carry  me  to 
the  Cape  for  tryall. 

Accordingly  whee  steer’d  for  the  Same  &  Arrived  there  in 
three  Days  During  wich  time  &  wile  at  the  Cape  I  frequently 
Urged  him  to  let  us  Proced  for  Philadelphia  or  Some  Port  of 
the  Contenant.  Eaven  with  His  frate  &  Goods  &  His  People 
that  if  he  thought  Proper  to  Dispute  the  Intrest  their  He0 
might  do  it.  But  notwithstanding  my  Petitions  &  Remon¬ 
strances  Hee  the  Afforesaid  Seth  Harding  Esqr  Commander  of 
the  afforesaid  Ship  Confederacy  turned  me  together  with  my 
Mate  &  Pepole  Oute  of  my  said  Briggintine  &  took  from  me 
my  money  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  &  ninety  three  Span¬ 
ish  Mill  Dollars  &  all  my  Provisions  &  Utensells  &  turned  me 
a  shore  in  the  Aforesaid  Port  Cape  Francois  with  oute  any  Help 
or  Assistance  for  me  &  my  mate  keeping  my  Pepole  on  Board 
his  ship  as  Arimacans. 

And  for  all  the  above  sd  Losses  Dispossicons  &  Disappoint¬ 
ments  not  Only  for  Our  Selfs  But  for  the  Oners  of  sd  Briggan¬ 
tine  together  with  money  &  Effects  as  Allsoe  together  with  the 
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loss  of  her  Voige,  Whe  do  Protest  Against  the  Above  Voige, 
Whe  do  Protest  against  sd  Seth  Harding  Esq.  Commander  of  the 
ship  Confederacy  as  well  in  our  Owne  Names  as  in  the  Names 
of  all  Concerned  in  sd.  Brigtins  cargo,  &  Appertinences  As 
Aforesaid  as  Witness  our  Hands 

Clifford  Byrne  Master 
Robert  Johnson  Mate 

Salem,  February  the  28,  1781. 

(The  above  was  sworn  to  before  Edward  Norris  Notary  Pub. 
on  Feb.  28,  1781,  at  Salem.) 

Captain  Silsbee  acquired  an  independent  fortune  when 
in  business  for  himself,  but  had  reverses,  and  his  life 
closed  on  June  25,  1791,  at  the  end  of  a  disastrous  voyage, 
which  terminated  at  ^New  York.*  His  remains  were  in¬ 
terred  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Hew  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church,  fronting  the  Park.  Thus  ended  a  life  of  useful¬ 
ness  and  adventure  at  the  age  of  forty-three.  The  Essex 
County  Probate  Records  contain  the  following  bond : 

“Bond  of  Sarah  Silsbee,  dated  April  17,  1795,  widow 
of  Hathaniel  Silsbee,  together  with  Mansfield  Burrill, 
house  Wright,  Benjamin  Webb,  inn-holder,  all  of  Salem, 
in  £500,  for  guardianship  of  Sarah  Silsbee,  aged  more 
than  17  years,  William  Silsbee,  aged  more  than  16  years, 
and  Zachariah  Fowle  Silsbee,  aged  more  than  12  years, 
all  minor  children  of  Hathaniel  Silsbee  of  Salem,  mar¬ 
iner.” 

Zachariau  Fowle  Silsbee. 

Among  the  eight  children  comprising  the  family  of 
Captain  Hathaniel  Silsbee,  Sen.,  and  his  wife  Sarah 
(Becket),  we  find  the  youngest  son,  Zachariah  Fowle 
Silsbee,  lx)m  Aug.  9th,  1783.  His  early  years,  like  those 
of  his  father,  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  seamanship. 
Salem  was  then  approaching  the  period  of  her  greatest 
success  in  the  merchant  trade,  and  ships  were  beginning 
to  ply  between  her  shores  and  foreign  ports.  Mr.  Sils- 
bee’s  naturally  keen  mind  and  boundless  ambition  were 
spurred  to  action  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  as  early 
as  1812,  Dr.  Bentley  records  the  following  items  in  his 
journal  concerning  him: 

•Curwen’s  Journal  and  Letters. 


Father  of  Zachariah  F.  Siltbea,  Oanialt  Street,  Salem,  where  the  latter  wai  born  in  I  783 
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Feb.  3,  1812.  We  had  news  of  Capt.  Z.  Silsbee  two  months 
out  of  time  from  the  North.  The  ship  dismantled,  put  into 
Lisbon,  so  said,  and  he,  being  a  passenger,  came  in  a  vessel 
bound  to  New  York,  and  has  arrived  at  that  port.  We  had 
begun  to  give  him  up  as  lost.  Vessels  which  sailed  at  the  same 
time  had  been  in  American  ports  two  months. 

Oct.  18,  1816.  Yesterday  morning  it  was  discovered  that  in 
the  proceeding  night  the  lower  store  on  the  India  wharf  was 
broken  open  and  several  bags  of  sugar  and  a  packet  of  ban¬ 
danna  silk  handkerchiefs  taken.  The  thieves  entered  by  forcing 
the  door  and  conveyed  the  goods  through  the  back  door  to  a 
boat  as  afterwards  appeared.  After  circumnavigating  Marble¬ 
head  and  Lynn  shore  they  were  too  fatigued  to  pass  Nahant 
and  went  on  shore  and  offered  their  goods  for  sale.  Suspicion 
led  to  detection  and  the  thieves  are  in  the  hands  of  the  magis¬ 
trate.  They,  had  been  employed  in  unloading  the  goods  and  had 
noticed  the  place  of  the  best.  They  violated  three  inclosures 
and  stole  the  boat  from  the  landing  of  Hawkes’  boat  builders’ 
shop  below  Derby  Street  and  Derby  Wharf.  The  goods  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Silsbees  and  had  arrived  lately  from  India,  in 
Ship  Herald,  Greaves,  into  this  Port. 

June  29,  1818.  The  return  of  the  subscription  paper  made  to 
me  is  for  such  deficiencies  of  salary  as  have  occurred  during  the 
course  of  my  ministry.  The  settlement  had  not  been  paid  and 
the  whole  amount  of  deficiency  was  two  thousand  dollars. 
[Among  other  subscribers  appears  the  name  of  Z.  F.  Silsbee, 
30  dollars.] 

Z.  F.  Silsbee  left  home  for  his  first  voyage  in  1800,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  to  his  brother  Na¬ 
thaniel,  on  the  ship  “Herald.”  This  voyage  took  them  to 
Madeira,  Madras  and  Calcutta,  making  the  return  in  com¬ 
pany  with  four  other  American  ships  as  far  as  Ceylon, 
hoping  that,  as  each  ship  was  armed,  defence  might  he 
made  against  any  privateering  attack,  should  they  en¬ 
counter  such  disturbance  on  reaching  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
where  there  were  known  to  he  several  French  privateers 
cruising  about.  Their  fears  were  confirmed,  for  an  East 
India  packet  ship  of  eighteen  guns  was  sighted  on  No¬ 
vember  third,  and  this  vessel  had  already  begun  a  running 
fight  with  a  French  ship.  The  five  American  ships  then 
came  into  line  and  prepared  themselves  for  defense.  The 
French  vessel  at  once  steered  directly  for  the  “Herald” 
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and  the  latter  ship  opened  fire  upon  her,  followed  by 
others  of  the  fleet.  The  French  vessel,  after  receiving 
many  volleys  from  the  American  ships  turned  and  re¬ 
treated,  although  it  again  advanced  during  the  night,  but 
Anally  sailed  away  to  return  no  more.* 

The  terrors  and  excitement  of  young  Zachariah’s  maiden 
voyage  did  not  discourage  him,  for  he  sailed  again  as 
clerk  with  the  “Herald”  to  Kotterdam,  St.  Petersburgh, 
Cronstadt,  and  later  on,  made  another  voyage  to  India. 

In  1803,  on  the  return  of  the  “Herald”  from  India, 
Zachariah,  then  only  nineteen  and  a  half  years  of  age, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  ship  and  made  a  successful 
voyage  to  Batavia,  returning  in  May,  1804,  with  a  cargo 
of  coffee.  During  this  voyage  his  log  book  was  most  inter¬ 
estingly  kept,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Essex 
Institute.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  owners  of  the  “Her¬ 
ald”  should  have  reposed  such  confidence  in  a  lad  of  his 
tender  years  as  to  send  him  to  Batavia  with  a  crew  of 
twenty  men  and  a  most  valuable  cargo.  That  this  confi¬ 
dence  was  not  misplaced  is  well  proved  by  the  masterly 
way  in  which  he  handled  his  men  in  the  face  of  mutiny 
and  sickness,  and  returned  safe  home,  to  sail  again  almost 
immediately  on  the  same  vessel.  Some  extracts  from 
Captain  Silsbee’s  log  are  of  interest  in  revealing  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  man,  when  he,  for  the  first  time,  was  in  sole 
charge  of  such  an  important  commission : 

LOG  BOOK  OF  SHIP  HERALD,  PASSAGE  FROM  BOSTON  TO 
BATAVIA.  Z.  F.  SILSBEE,  MASTER.  21  MEN. 

Sea  Journal  of  an  intended  passage  and  voyage  in  the  Ship 
Herald,  myself,  Master,  from  Boston  in  America,  to  Batavia  in 
the  Island  of  Java,  and  from  thence  back  to  Boston  to  which 
places  God  grant  us  safe  and  speedy  passages,  with  a  prosperous 
voyage  at  the  close. 

Thursday,  Sept.  1,  1803.  .  .  .  4  P.  M.  The  ship  in  sight  yester¬ 
day  has  continued  to  gain  very  fast  upon  us;  she  having  a 
great  advantage  over  us,  being  on  our  quarter,  .  .  .  and  has 
already  fired  the  guns  at  us.  Thinking  it  probable  she  may  over¬ 
take  us  some  time  in  the  night,  and  perhaps  give  us  more  trouble 
or  detain  us  longer  than  at  present,  I  concluded  to  heave  to 
for  her  to  come  up,  knowing  that  she  can  only  detain  us  a 

♦Memoirs  of  Capt.  N.  Silsbee. 
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sufficient  time  to  overhaul  our  papers;  at  one  half  past  four 
she  sent  her  boat  for  me  to  coAie  on  board  with  my  papers, 
which  request  I  complied  with:  the  Capt.,  after  looking  at  my 
X>apers  gave  me  permission  to  go  on  b’d  my  own  ship  again,  but 
his  boat  being  gone  for  the  Capt.  of  the  Sloop  which  hove  too  a 
short  time  before  I  did,  I  waited  till  she  returned.  When  I 
came  on  b’d  my  own  ship  again  after  requesting  the  Capt.  of 
the  Sloop  who  was  bound  to  Nantucket  to  report  me  on  his 
arrival. 

Friday,  Sept.  30,  1803.  At  one  half  past  four  A.  M.  was  awoke 
by  a  noise  on  deck,  no  knowing  what  was  the  cause  of  it,  I 
got  up,  put  on  my  Great  Coat  only,  and  ran  immediately  on 
deck;  at  the  Companion  Way  was  met  by  Mr.  Webber,  who  was 
coming  to  inform  us  of  a  mutiny  among  the  People  on  the 
Forecastle.  Thither  I  immediately  repaired,  found  all  hands 
had  been  on  deck  abusing  Mr.  Parsons,  the  first  mate,  and  had 
struck  him;  but  the  Star  Board  Watch  hearing  Mr.  Webber  go 
aft  to  call  me,  had  fied  below  before  I  got  forward,  and  every 
man  silent  except  Daniel  \rCoy  who  had  considerable  to  say. 
I  ordered  him  to  his  duty  till  daylight  when  I  inquired  the 
cause  of  the  mutiny  of  Mr.  Parsons  and  Webber,  and  they  re¬ 
lated  to  me  as  follows:  Daniel  M’Coy  being  sent  up  into  the 
Fore  Top  to  take  in  the  F.  T.  Gallt.  Steering  Sail,  being  a  long 
while  up  without  doing  any  thing,  Mr.  P.  requested  him  to  make 
more  haste  and  rec’d  from  him  for  answer  that  he  should  take 
his  own  time  for  it,  in  abusive  language;  when  he  came  down 
on  deck  Mr.  P.  was  reprimanding  him  for  his  abuse  when  the 
Larboard  Watch  came  on  Deck  and  Francis  Brown  and  William 
Livingstone  began  to  advocate  said  M’Coy’s  conduct  and  abuse 
Mr.  P.  whereby  he  was  ordered  below  again  but  said  he  would 
not  go,  and  the  said  William  Livingstone  jumping  upon  the 
Booby  Hatch  struck  Mr.  P.  on  the  mouth  and  drove  one  of  his 
teeth  through  his  vmder  lip  and  cut  it  very  much,  then  retreated 
below  and  all  the  remainder  of  the  Watch  followed.  ...  At 
daylight  had  all  hands  called  aft  to  know  the  instigation  of  their 
mutinous  conduct  but  they  could  say  nothing  in  their  own  de¬ 
fence  nor  no  apology  for  the  crime  they  had  been  guilty  of,  but 
I  believe  it  a  concerted  plan  among  themselves  and  has  been 
in  agitation  for  some  time  past. 

Ordered  them  to  their  duty  again  except  D.  M’Coy  and  W. 
Livingstone,  who  I  ordered  below;  but  upon  further  refiection 
thought  I  was  not  doing  justice  to  my  self  or  employees  to  let 
the  said  Livingstone  go  to  his  duty  with  impunity  after  having 
been  guilty  of  so  high  a  crime;  therefore  at  8  A.  M.  had  his 
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hands  tied  behind  him  and  secured  his  feet  to  the  stanchions 
at  the  break  of  the  Quarter  deck,  and  gave  him  3  pints  of  water 
for  the  day;  said  liTCoy  I  ordered  to  duty  again.  ...  At  % 
past  8  after  Breakfast  gave  orders  to  Mr.  Parsons  to  call  all 
hands  and  set  them  to  work  repair  sails  of  which  we  have  a 
number  that  stand  in  want — which  he  did,  but  they  one  and  all 
refused  to  do  their  duty  while  said  Livingstone  was  confined. 
I  then  ordered  them  aft  to  know  why  they  did  (not)  comply 
with  my  orders,  and  then  told  them,  that  as  to  liberating  said 
Livingstone  I  should  not  till  he  had  received  in  my  opinion 
sufficient  punishment;  those  that  would  not  go  to  their  duty  I 
should  consider  as  Mutineers  and  confine  them  also.  After 
having  considerable  to  say  against  the  unlawful  means  as  they 
term’d  it  of  punishing  said  Livingstone,  went  to  their  duty  but 
very  reluctantly  and  have  not  heard  any  more  noise  since  from 
them,  have  stopped  their  allowance  of  grog  and  taken  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  Arms  from  the  Chests  into  the  Cabin  to  defend 
myself  and  Officers  should  they  ag^ain  renew  their  mutiny ; 
which  I  think  very  probable  they  will  do  before  the  passage 
is  up. 

Saturday,  Oct.  1,  1803.  At  6  P.  M.  gave  W.  Livingstone  his 
liberty  again  after  promising  to  do  his  duty  and  obey  the  com¬ 
mands  of  his  officers  as  a  good  and  faithful  Seaman. 

Friday,  Oct.  14,  1803.  Overhauling  Our  Bread  and  stopping 
the  holes  up  in  the  barrels  where  the  Cock  roaches  have  got  in 
and  in  some  barrels  have  eaten  the  bread  considerable. 

Monday,  Oct.  24,  1803.  Ends  as  it  began  with  continuation 
of  hard  luck  and  no  prospect  of  better.  I  am  heartsick  of  such 
a  spell  of  hard  Fortune.  It  being  now  over  40  days  since  we 
have  had  one  day’s  fair  Wind.  Expect  to  grow  grey  before  this 
passage  is  out,  should  I  live  so  long. 

Sunday,  Nov.  20,  1803.  Killed  the  last  pig  which  we  have  on 
board.  Our  live  stock  is  now  reduced  to  the  small  quantity  of 
one  doz.  fowls  only  and  they  are  dying  daily  with  the  cold 
weather — may  God  speed  the  latter  part  of  our  passage  more 
than  the  former. 

(On  Dec.  3,  1803,  Z.  F.  Silsbee  inserts  in  his  log  a  pencilled 
sketch  with  the  following  title,  “Appearance  of  the  Island  of 
St.  Pauls  in  the  Indian  Ocean  taken  on  b’d  the  Herald;  it  bore 
S.S.W.  6  leagues  distant.”) 

Wed.  Dec.  7,  1803.  6  A.  M.  Simon  Johnson  was  ordered  aloft 
by  Mr.  Parsons  but  he  refused  to  obey  his  orders  and  further 
said  he  would  not  go  for  any  person  on  board  unless  he  chose 
it;  when  I  came  on  deck  Mr.  Parsons  inform’d  me  of  his  be- 
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haTiour,  had  him  called  aft,  but  he  then  denied  having  said 
anything  of  the  kind;  after  threatening  him  with  punishment 
if  I  heard  anything  more  of  his  disobedience,  sent  him  to  his 
duty. 

Tues.  Dec.  20,  1803.  Ends  calm,  which  God  grant  may  be  of 
short  duration — as  I  feel  very  impatient  to  end  this  tedious 
passage  and  likewise  a  very  anxious  one  to  me  at  this  moment. 
This  flattering  weather  gives  me  very  unpleasant  feelings. 

Jan.  21,  1804.  We  are  now  again  to  take  a  departure  for 
.America  to  which  place  may  God  grant  us  a  safe  and  speedy 
passage  with  a  happy  sight  of  our  friends  at  the  end  of  the 
close  of  the  passage,  is  the  ardent  wish  of  Z.  'F.  Silsbee. 

Feb.  12,  1804.  %  past  12  P.  M.  Jonathan  Bowers  Barker 

Departed  this  life,  being  confined  for  about  13  days  with  the 
dysentery  and  fever. — 4  P.  M.  After  the  ceremony  usual  at 
sea  of  reading  prayers  had  his  body  committed  to  the  deep. 
(Later  two  more  men  died.) 

March  3,  1804.  .  .  .  Therefore  must  grin  and  bear  it  though 
it  is  a  very  painful  task,  and  it  is  not  this  affliction  only  which 
I  have  to  combat  with  but  a  crew  of  weak  sick  men,  to  navigate 
the  Ship  which  causes  me  more  anxiety  and  much  impatiehce — 
which  God  grant  may  be  bro’t  to  as  speedy  a  close  as  possible. 

Thurs.,  Mar.  29,  1804.  At  5  P.  M.  the  first  officer  of  the 
Herald,  Christopher  Parsons,  died  with  putrid  fever.  .  .  .  There¬ 
fore,  at  8  P.  M.  had  his  body,  with  usual  ceremonies,  committed 
to  the  sea. 

Sat.,  March  31,  1804.  Increased  the  people’s  allowance  of 
water  from  2%  to  3  quarts  per  day. 

Sat.  Apr.  28,  1804.  The  man  I  sent  up  to  loose  the  sail  in 
coming  down  fell  from  the  Top  mast  Cross  trees  athwart  the 
rail  at  the  break  of  the  quarter  deck  and  expired  in  a  few 
minutes  after  without  speaking,  his  body  was  much  bruised 
and  the  stanchion  was  broken  by  his  fall.  This  man  Thomas 
Howe  I  shipped  in  Batavia  in  lieu  of  a  man  left  there,  but  has 
not  afforded  us  but  very  little  service  till  within  three  weeks 
past  on  account  of  sickness. 

In  1807,  Zachariah,  with  his  two  brothers,  Nathaniel 
and  William,  had  a  ship  built  at  Salem,  by  Retire  Becket, 
which  was  also  christened  the  “Herald.”  It  was  intended 
that  this  ship  should  sail  immediately  under  command  of 
Zachariah,  but  on  account  of  an  embargo  laid  by  our  gov¬ 
ernment  upon  all  American  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce  the  new  “Herald”  did  not  leave  until  the  spring 
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of  1809,  when  it  was  registered  at  Salem,  March  25th, 
and  departed  for  Sumatra  with  Z.  F.  Silsbee,  master. 
This  ship  was  not  as  large  as  the  first  ‘‘Herald,”  being 
only  ninety-four  feet  long,  with  a  displacement  of  274 
tons,  but  its  voyages  were  successful  and  Zachariah  F. 
Silsbee  retained  its  command  until  1811.  At  this  time 
he  retired  from  seafaring  life  and  took  up  that  of  a 
merchant  and  owner  of  vessels,  receiving  large  invoices  of 
merchandise  from  foreign  ports. 

On  Hov.  7,  1810,  he  married  Sarah  Boardman,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Francis  and  Mary  (Hodges)  Boardman,  and  their 
family  consisted  of  eleven  children,  all  of  whom  were  bom 
in  Salem.  The  family  home  was  the  commodious  house  at 
11  Pleasant  Street,  and  here  Mr.  Silsbee  resided  during 
his  long  life  in  Salem. 

Contemporary  newspapers  and  directories  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  services  Mr.  Silsbee  rendered  to  his  native 
city  after  his  retirement  from  the  sea.  He  is  named  as 
Director  of  the  Salem  Lead  Company,  Cashier  of  the 
Commercial  Bank,  and  Trustee  of  the  old  Institution  for 
Savings,  which  was  located  at  Number  4  Central  Street; 
also  first  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Salem 
Charitable  Building  Association.  He  was  ever  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  Salem  and  thoughtful  for  her  advance¬ 
ment.  In  middle  life  he  devoted  his  attention  to  his  large 
commercial  interests,  having  associated  himself  with  the 
firm  of  Stone,  Silsbees  and  Pickman,  so  long  successful 
merchants  in  Salem.  The  ancient  impost  books  at  the 
Custom  House  give  us  an  idea  of  the  vast  business  of  this 
company  and  of  what  their  consignments  consisted.  Glass, 
currants,  wine,  pepper,  tobacco,  iron,  molasses,  coffee,  and 
numerous  other  articles  of  commerce  were  unloaded  at 
the  wharves  and  successfully  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Silsbee 
and  his  associates.  Vessels  partially  owned  by  him  sailed 
from  China,  Leghorn,  Gettenburg,  Liverpool,  Java,  Ba¬ 
tavia  and  Calcutta,  bringing  tales  of  strange  lands  and 
bits  of  romance  interwoven  among  the  valuable  cargoes 
with  which  their  holds  were  loaded. 

Among  the  Shipmasters  who  were  employed  by  the 
Silsbees  may  be  noticed  the  name  of  Captain  GiUis,  and 
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the  Essex  Institute  has  preserved  many  of  his  papers,  some 
of  which  are  so  closely  associated  with  the  commercial 
life  of  Zachariah  F.  Silsbee  and  his  brothers  that  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  reproduce  them  here.  Captain  Gillis  was 
the  trusted  master  of  the  ship  “Delphos”  and  the  brig 
“Malay,”  and  afterwards  of  the  ship  “Borneo,”  and  the 
letters  of  the  firm  of  Stone,  Silsbees  and  Pickman  to  him, 
giving  instructions  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  cargo  show 
the  very  great  responsibilities  entrusted  to  him.  These 
letters  mark  the  friendly  spirit  between  owner  and  em¬ 
ployee,  and  are  free  from  any  touch  of  suspicion.  It  is 
refreshing  to  note  the  perfect  harmony  between  both  par¬ 
ties  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  each  other. 

“Salem,  17  December,  1828. 

“Capt.  James  D.  Gillis: 

“Sir:  You  will  proceed  with  the  Brig  Malay  under 
your  charge  as  Master  &  Supercargo,  to  Padang  in  Su¬ 
matra  for  a  cargo  of  Coffee,  which  we  think  you  will  pro¬ 
cure  there  at  about  six  dollars  pr.  picul.  You  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  a  large  accumulation  of  Coffee  at  Padang,  in 
which  case  you  should  buy  it  even  cheaper  than  the  above, 
as  the  prices  in  Europe  have  been  &  continue  very  low. 
But  if  you  cannot  do  better  you  may  give  six  &  an  half 
dollars  pr.  pecul,  all  charges  on  board,  including  duties 
of  all  kinds,  rather  than  leave  the  place.  By  a  late  regu¬ 
lation  in  Holland,  a  part  of  the  Export  duty  in  India, 
which  has  formerly  been  paid  there  in  cash  &  returned  in 
Holland  on  landing  the  cargo  there,  may  now  be  paid  in 
a  draft  on  Holland,  which  is  to  be  given  up  on  landing 
the  cargo  there;  which  saves  advancing  the  money  in 
India. 

“To  complete  the  purchase  of  your  cargo,  should  you 
load  at  Padang,  or  Java,  in  addition  to  the  funds  you  have 
on  board,  we  authorize  you  to  draw  on  Timothy  Wiggin, 
Esq.,  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  four  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  or  on  Messrs.  L.  J.  Martens  Mosselman  &  Co.  and 
Messrs.  A.  Barrow  Putnam  &  Co.,  Antwerp,  one  half 
each,  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  guilders 
or  part  on  London  &  Part  on  Antwerp,  but  not  to  draw 
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in  all,  on  both  places,  a  greater  sum  than  £4000  Sterling. 
You  will  consider  a  pound  sterling  equal  to  twelve  and 
one  eighth  guilders  (say  12%)  and  draw  on  London  or 
Antwerp  as  you  shall  find  best,  calculating  from  these 
rates,  or  part  on  each,  if  more  advantageous,  or  more 
easily  negotiated,  for  such  sum  as  shall  be  required  to 
complete  your  cargo,  not  exceeding  the  amount  herein 
limited,  which  includes  the  return  duty  also. 

“You  will  remain  at  Padang  long  enough  to  give  a  fair 
trial  to  the  market,  and  if  you  load  there,  may  take  what 
hides  can  be  collected,  Rattans  for  dunnage,  &  Cassia  if 
to  be  had  cheap.  Take  the  necessary  papers  to  secure 
the  return  duty,  clear  out  for  Holland  &  proceed  to  Ant¬ 
werp,  where  we  will  lodge  instructions  for  you. 

“But  if,  after  satisfactory  trial,  you  cannot  load  at 
Padang  (which  however  as  the  object  of  your  voyage,  you 
will  accomplish  if  practicable)  you  will  then  proceed  to 
the  native  pepper  Ports  for  a  cargo  of  Pepper,  which  ought 
not  to  cost  over  four  to  four  and  one  half  dollars  pr.  pecul, 
but  for  which  you  may  pay  five  dollars  rather  than  not  to 
load.  You  ought  to  get  a  large  weight  in  Pepper,  &  ship 
it  dry  as  possible,  with  a  Pepper  cargo  return  to  Gibralter. 

“If  you  load  Pepper  &  have  such  information  from 
Canton  as  satisfies  you  it  will  be  advantageous,  you  may 
go  to  Lintin  with  your  Pepper  &  sell  it  there,  or  at  Ma¬ 
nilla,  or  carry  it  up  to  Canton,  if  you  can  secure  a  good 
freight  from  thence.  But  probably  you  would  do  better 
not  to  go  up  to  Canton  where  your  expenses  would  be  very 
heavy,  but  go  to  Manilla  for  a  return  cargo  of  sugar. 
Hemp,  Indigo  &  Shell,  to  be  brought  to  this  place.  At 
Padang  if  you  can  get  freight  for  Holland  on  advantage¬ 
ous  terms,  we  authorize  your  taking  it  in  preference  to 
drawing  bills,  if  you  think  best,  especially  if  offer  is  as 
high  as  our  limits,  or  bills  cannot  be  negotiated  advan¬ 
tageously. 

“If  you  cannot  load  at  Sumatra  or  the  Pepper  Ports 
within  our  limits,  you  may  proceed  to  Calcutta,  Siam  or 
Manilla,  but  you  will  go  to  Calcutta  unless  you  should 
have  any  information  from  the  other  Ports  to  induce  you 
to  prefer  them.  At  Calcutta  you  will  load  your  vessel 
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OFFICERS  AND  CREW  OF  THE  SHIP  '•  HERALD" 

In  the  handwriting  of  Zachariah  F.  Silsbee,  matter,  in  I  803 

From  the  log-book  of  a  voyage  from  Boston  to  the  Island  of  Java 


Now  in  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute 
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principally  with  Salt  Petre,  Salted  Com,  Hides,  some 
Goat  Skins,  Twine,  Gum  Copal,  Shellac,  Ginger,  Tumeric 
&  other  goods.  From  Siam,  sugar  is  the  principal  article 
with  some  shell  if  to  be  had.  We  do  not  think  sugar  can 
he  calculated  to  maintain  its  present  prices  in  Europe  or 
this  Country. 

“At  Calcutta  we  authorize  you  to  draw  for  our  account 
on  Timothy  Wiggin  Esq.,  London,  for  an  amount  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  be  invested 
(after  reserving  sufficient  for  your  cargo  if  bulky  goods) 
principally  in  Choppas  with  a  little  Indigo,  if  to  be  had 
of  fair  quality  &  not  too  high  prices.  We  have  so  little 
expectation  of  your  going  from  Sumatra  that  we  give  you 
only  this  general  instruction,  with  the  memorandum  ac¬ 
companying. 

“For  your  services  you  are  to  receive  in  addition  to 
your  wages  Three  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  your 
return  cargo,  whether  sold  in  Europe  or  this  country,  any 
return  commission  to  be  for  our  benefit.  You  will  write 
us  by  every  opportunity,  use  all  possible  economy  &  dis¬ 
patch  in  your  business. 

“In  case  of  accident  to  Capt.  Gillis,  the  mate,  Mr.  John 
Nichols  will  take  charge  of  the  Vessel  &  property  &  exe¬ 
cute  the  instructions. 

“Your  Friends, 

“Nath.  Silsbee,  by 
Nath.  Silsbee,  Jr. 
Dudley  L.  Pickman 
Eobert  Stone 
William  Silsbee 
Z.  F.  Silsbee.” 

Invoice  of  Merchandise  shipt  by  Nath.  Silsbee,  Dudley 
L.  Pickman,  Eobert  Stone,  William  Silsbee  and  Zachariah 
F.  Silsbee,  on  board  Brig  “Malay,”  James  D.  Gillis, 
Master,  for  East  Indies  for  Account  &  risk  of  the  Ship¬ 
pers,  Native  Citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  be  consigned  to  said  Master,  viz :  3  Chests  Opium,  No.  1 
44%,  2  45,  3  43%;  total,  133^  lbs.  Opium  at  $3^^, 
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$467.25;  2  Chests  Opium,  140,  142^,  total  282%  lbs. 
Opium  at  $3%,  $988.75 ;  30  Barrels  Tar,  at  $2%,  $67.50 ; 
total,  $1,523.50. 

Salem,  Dec.  17,  1828. 

Nath.  Silsbee,  by 
Nath.  Silsbee,  Jr. 
Dudley  L.  Pickman 
Robert  Stone 
William  Silsbee 
Z.  F.  Silsbee. 

Rec.  Copy  of  above 
James  D.  Gillis. 

Invoice  of  Specie  shipt  on  Brig  Malay,  J.  D.  Gillis, 
Master,  by  William  Silsbee  and  Zach.  F.  Silsbee  (for  their 
children)  and  Nath.  Silsbee,  Jr.  one  third  each,  bound 
to  East  Indies  and  consigned  to  said  Master,  viz:  1  Bag 
containing  S.  pr.  Dollars,  180. 

Salem,  17  Dec.  1828. 

William  Silsbee,  for  self 
Zach.  F.  Silsbee  & 

Nath.  Silsbee,  Jr. 

“Capt.  J.  D.  Gillis. 

“Sir:  The  invoice  above  is  for  acct.  of  the  children  of 
my  brother  Zach,  my  own  children  &  N.  Silsbee,  Jr., 
which  we  shall  all  feel  obliged  if  you  will  take  under 
your  charge  &  invest  in  India  in  any  articles  you  may 
think  will  yield  most  profit  &  dispose  of  the  same  in 
Europe,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  adventure.  Wish¬ 
ing  you  a  safe  and  prosperous  voyage,  I  am  your  friend, 
&c.  “WiUiam  Silsbee.” 

“Salem,  December  18,  1828. 

“Capt.  J.  D.  GilHs. 

“Sir :  As  we  are  very  desirous  that  you  should  complete 
your  business  at  Padang,  we  authorize  you  in  case  you 
cannot  load  within  the  limits  already  given  you  after  fair 
trial  of  the  market,  to  go  as  high  as  seven  dollars  pr.  pecul 
for  Coffee  all  charges  on  board,  including  any  bill  you 
may  give  to  be  returned  in  Holland,  intending  this  price 
to  include  all  charges  except  your  commission  provided. 
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jou  can  negotiate  bills  to  fill  up  your  vessel  at  about  4/4 
Sterling  pr.  Spanish  Dollars  or  bills  on  Antwerp  in  pro¬ 
portion,  say  2  63/100  guilders  per  Spanish  Dollar,  or  can 
fill  up  your  vessel  with  freight  on  reasonable  terms  for 
Holland.  These  are  high  prices  &  you  are  not  to  exceed 
the  cash  price  given  within  &  about  the  prices  given 
for  bills,  as  we  could  expect  very  small  profits  from  these 
rates,  which  we  authorize  only  to  finish  your  voyage  at 
Padang. 

“Your  Friends, 

“Hath.  Silsbee,  by 
Hath.  Silsbee,  Jr. 
Dudley  L.  Pickman 
Robert  Stone 
William  Silsbee 
Z.  F.  Silsbee.” 

“4/4  on  London  we  consider  equal  to  2  63/100  guild¬ 
ers  on  Antwerp.  The  limit  here  given  is  predicated  on 
a  return  duty  of  2  guilders,  if  it  is  less  you  must  reduce 
the  limit  unless  you  can  negotiate  your  bills  to  sufficient 
advantage  to  counterbalance  this,  in  which  case  you  may 
give  something  more,  not  to  exceed  in  any  event  the  price 
named  in  cash  and  balancing  the  return  duty  by  gain 
on  the  bills  or  good  freight  to  be  had  to  fill  up  your  ship.” 


“Salem,  June  16,  1829. 

“Capt.  J.  D.  Gillis. 

“Sir:  We  hope  this  may  meet  you  at  Antwerp  with  a 
cargo  of  Coffee,  &  that  the  state  of  the  market  will  be  such 
as  to  enable  you  to  cause  an  immediate  &  profitable  sale 
of  it.  You  will,  of  course,  consign  the  sale  of  the  cargo 
to  whichever  of  the  two  houses  at  Antwerp  you  have  nego¬ 
tiated  drafts  upon,  &  if  you  have  drawn  upon  both  Messrs. 
L.  G.  Martens  Mosselman  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  A.  Barrow 
Putnam  &  Co.,  you  will  in  such  case  either  consign  to 
the  two  houses  jointly  or  part  to  each  house  separately  as 
may  be  most  agreeable  to  them. 

“After  delivering  the  cargo  at  Antwerp  we  wish  the 
vessel  to  come  directly  here,  in  ballast,  unless  you  can 
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obtain  freij?ht  either  at  Antwerp  or  some  other  Port,  for 
a  Port  in  the  United  States,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to 
do  if  you  find  it  more  to  our  interest  (taking  the  time  & 
expense  of  obtaining  the  freight  into  consideration)  than 
to  return  in  ballast.  Some  vessels  did  well  last  year  by 
taking  Swiss  passengers  from  Havre  to  Hew  York  &  we 
notice  that  some  vessels  have  lately  gone  from  Holland 
&  Antwerp  for  Flanders  &  other  Ports  on  the  Western 
Coast  of  Europe  for  freights.  You  will  inform  yourself 
respecting  them,  especially  the  voyage  from  Havre  &  avail 
yourself  of  any  thing  which  promises  advantage  to  us. 

“At  Antwerp  you  will  leave  your  funds  in  the  hands 
of  your  merchants  subject  to  our  order. 

“Yours  &c.. 

Hath.  Silshee 
Dudley  L.  Pickman 
Robert  Stone 

William  Silshee  for  self  & 
Zach.  F.  Silshee.” 

“Capt.  James  D.  Gillis  of  Brig  Malay.” 

“Salem,  31  Aug.,  1829. 

“Capt.  J.  D.  Gillis. 

“Sir:  Should  you  go  to  Leghorn  or  Genoa  with  your 
cargo,  you  will  take  freight  for  this  country  or  elsewhere 
at  your  discretion,  from  any  of  the  Mediterranean  Ports, 
as  you  shall  judge  for  our  interest,  or  if  you  cannot  get 
reasonable  freight  for  our  whole  vessel  you  may  take  what 
you  can  get  at  your  port  of  unloading  &  if  this  shoTild  be 
Genoa  may  go  from  thence  to  Leghorn  to  complete  your 
loading  &  we  have  written  to  Messrs.  John  Webb  &  Co., 
Leghorn,  that  they  may  buy  six  hundred  Bales  Rags  for 
our  account  on  your  order  if  they  can  get  freight  to  fill 
up  the  vessel.  They  have  formerly  shipped  goods  them¬ 
selves  &  we  think  will  do  it  now,  for  their  own  account, 
to  complete  your  cargo  or  for  part  of  it,  &  you  will  urge 
this  on  them  as  condition  of  your  coming  for  the  Rags 
or  taking  them  if  you  are  at  Leghorn.  They  pay  no  profit 
now  beyond  a  bare  freight  &  indeed  hardly  that  from  the 
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latest  sales.  Messrs.  Webb  &  Co.  we  think  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  do  everything  in  their  power  for  us  &  we  trust 
will  give  the  freight  as  requested. 

“Sept.  8.  Confirming  the  within,  in  case  you  cannot 
get  a  freight  for  your  vessel  or  find  satisfactory  employ¬ 
ment  for  her,  you  may  load  for  account  800  to  1000  Bales 
Bags  at  Leghorn,  as  you  may  judge  best,  but  we  should 
prefer  your  taking  only  the  quantity  entered  within,  5  or 
600  Bales  &  freight  to  fill  up.  We  should  like  whatever 
Bags  are  shipped  to  1/3  or  3/7  of  first  quality,  &  the 
residue  in  equal  proportions  of  2d  &  3d  sorts.  You  will 
write  to  the  Leghorn  House  if  you  are  at  Genoa  immedi¬ 
ately  so  as  to  have  no  delay  as  a  little  time  may  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  Bags  &  of  course  will  keep  this  part  of 
our  instructions  entirely  to  yourself. 

“Your  Friends,  &c. 

“Hath.  Silsbee,  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  Bobt.  Stone. 

“The  Balance  of  funds  remit  to  Tim.  Wiggin,  Esq., 
London  for  our  acct.” 


“Salem,  5  Sept.,  1829. 

“Capt.  James  D.  Gillis. 

“Sir:  Since  writing  you  we  have  accounts  from  Padang, 
indirectly,  which  lead  us  to  hope  you  may  load  there  on 
very  favorable  terms.  In  this  event  considering  the  sav¬ 
ing  it  may  make  in  time  &  that  business  here  is  so  very 
dull,  we  authorize  you  to  return  from  Antwerp  for  a 
cargo  of  Coffee  from  Padang  or  the  out  ports  in  Java  or 
failing  those.  Pepper  from  Sumatra.  In  this  case  the 
brig  should  be  new  coppered  if  she  requires  it  with  best 
copper  about  as  high  as  she  is  now  &  fitted  out  with  as 
much  economy  as  possible  for  the  voyage,  taking  about  the 
same  amount  of  funds  (or  rather  more  if  you  think  it 
necessary)  &  a  confirmed  credit  for  sufficient  sum  to  com¬ 
plete  your  cargo,  to  be  drawn  for  by  you  on  London  or 
Holland  as  you  find  best  in  India.  This  credit  you  can 
obtain  we  presume,  from  either  of  the  houses  in  Antwerp 
&  from  Mr.  Wiggin  in  London,  if  necessary,  by  sending 
him  a  copy  of  this  letter. 
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“Your  last  voyage  this  was  limited  to  £4000  sterling 
or  50,000  guilders.  About  the  same  might  be  required  for 
this  voyage  or  perhaps  something  more,  should  yon  load 
at  Java  instead  of  Padang.  With  respect  to  the  limits 
for  CofFee  at  Padang,  we  think  those  of  your  last  voyage 
about  right,  considering  our  last  advices  from  Europe, 
but  you  may  vary  from  them  a  little,  with  the  advice  of 
your  merchant  in  Antwerp  as  prospects  there  shall  author¬ 
ize  when  you  leave,  &  the  limit  at  Java  should  be  in  pro¬ 
portion.  Failing  these,  you  should  go  to  the  Pepper 
Ports  &  load  or  go  there  from  Padang,  if  the  prospects 
at  Java  should  be  such  as  to  render  it  best  not  to  go  there. 
We  are  aware  that  you  are  not  bound  to  go  back  on  the 
second  voyage,  but  as  everything  here  is  very  dull  we 
think  you  may  he  willing  to  do  it.  We  shall  expect  your 
compensation  to  be  the  same  as  for  your  present  voyage. 

Your  Friends  &  Owners, 

“Nath.  Silsbee,  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  Robert  Stone.” 

“Old  copper  is  worth  here  16^  cents.  You  will  sell 
it  or  send  it  home  to  us  as  most  advantageous. 

“Your  wife  &  son  are  well. 

“If  you  think  it  an  object  you  may  take  out  a  few  goods 
for  our  account  at  your  discretion,  also  any  freight  which 
you  can  obtain. 

“Capt.  J.  D.  Gillis,  Care  of  L.  J.  Martens  Mosselman 
&  Co.,  Antwerp. 

“Care  of  Messrs.  Latham  &  Gair,  Liverpool. 

“Packet,  8  Sept.” 

(Then  follows  a  letter  and  memo,  of  prices  from  L.  J. 
Martens  Mosselman  &  Co.,  dated  Antwerp,  Oct.  17,  1829, 
concerning  prices  of  CoflFee,  Sugar,  Indigo,  Cotton,  To¬ 
bacco,  Rice,  Logwood,  Fustic,  Hides,  Pepper,  Ashes,  and 
Whale  Oil.) 

“Marseilles,  21  Nov.  1829. 

“Capt.  Brig  Malay, 

“Gibraltar : 

“Sir:  Being  informed  of  you  being  expected  at  Gib- 
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raltar  from  the  coast  with  a  cargo  of  Pepper,  &  having 
last  year  disposed  of  the  cargo  of  the  ship  “Friendship,” 
Capt.  J.  H.  Davis,  belonging  to  your  owners,  Messrs. 
Silsbee,  Pickman  &  Stone  of  Salem,  to  their  approbation, 
we  consider  ourselves  bound  to  wait  on  you  with  such 
information  on  the  article  as  the  situation  of  our  mkts. 
affords,  to  govern  you  in  the  selection  of  your  market  in 
the  Mediterranean.  For  some  years  past  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Pepper  ships  coming  into  this  sea  have  been 
to  Marseilles  and  chiefly  to  us,  and  it  is  highly  gratifying 
to  us  to  be  able  to  add,  with  satisfactory  results  to  the 
concerned.  During  the  present  season  we  know  of  only 
three  that  have  come  in  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  brig 
‘Mexican,’  so  far  back  as  the  month  of  August  with  3300 
piculs  to  us  and  lately  the  ship  ‘William  &  Henry’  at 
Leghorn  and  ‘Friendship’  to  Trieste. 

“The  very  early  arrival  of  the  former  carrying  with 
it  an  impression  that  numerous  ones  would  follow  and  the 
stock  in  second  hands  hanging  over  from  last  year’s  im¬ 
portations  were  much  against  it,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
let  it  go  at  7  dols.  p.  lb.  disct.  30%,  rendering  something 
short  of  5  cents  per  English  lb.  The  case  is  now,  how¬ 
ever,  different,  the  second  hand  stock  much  reduced  and 
the  lateness  of  the  year  rendering  heavy  further  supplies 
much  less  probable,  we  have  little  doubt  of  obtaining  per¬ 
haps  better  but  at  least  equal  to  5  cents  p.  lb.  Nett.  Eng¬ 
lish. 

“At  all  events  we  beg  to  assure  you  what  we  believe 
our  worthy  friends,  Messrs.  Hill  &  Blodget,  through 
whose  medium  we  do  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  transmit¬ 
ting  this  to  you,  will  unhesitatingly  confirm,  that  if  you 
come  up  here  to  avail  of  our  services  every  exertion  will 
be  made  on  our  part  to  obtain  the  most  favorable  results 
possible,  meantime.  We  are  Respectfully, 

“Your  Very  Obedt.  Servts. 

“Fitch  Bros.  &  Co. 

“Capt.  of  the  Brig  Malay. 

“Care  of  Messrs.  Hill  &  Blodgett,  Gibralter.” 


Invoice  of  Merchandise  shipt  on  board  Ship  Delphos, 
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James  D.  Gillis,  Master,  on  his  account  and  risque,  bound 


for  Sumatra. 

1  Box  Cotton  Handfs.  $250. 

1  Box  Gold  Rings  &  2  Chains  100. 

39  Doz.  Cotton  Hankfs.  190. 

8  pieces  French  Print  4/4  wide  85. 

An  invoice  of  Tobacco  175. 

4  crates  Crockery  Ware  120. 


$920. 

Salem,  Oct.  12,  1830. 

James  D.  Gillis, 

Insured  at  Oriental  Office  for  $950.00 
ITo  be  continued.) 
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BLOCKADE  RUNNER,  *‘PETERHOFF" 
Formerly  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  yacht,  built  in  I  850 


blockade  RUKyiNG  DURIKG  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

And  the  Effect  of  Land  and  Watee  Tkanspoetation 
On  the  Confedeeacy. 

By  Feancis  B.  C.  Beadeee. 

(Continmd  from  Volume  LX,  page  372.) 

He  found  that  she  had  no  clearance  papers  or  register, 
such  as  must  be  carried  by  a  ship  in  good  standing;  her 
cargo  consisted  of  1600  bales  of  cotton  and  500  barrels 
of  resin.  Besides  a  crew  of  over  50  men,  the  “Memphis” 
carried  the  usual  Confederate  mail  bags,  several  passen¬ 
gers,  including  a  well-known  Charleston  pilot  who  was 
going  oiit  to  bring  in  another  blockade  runner. 

The  “Memphis”  proved  to  l)e  a  brand-new  iron  screw 
steamer,  1,038  tons  gross,  built  at  Dumbarton,  Scotland. 
She  measured  236  feet  long,  31  feet  beam,  and  was  pro¬ 
pelled  by  a  set  of  inverted  direct-acting  engines  having 
two  cylinders  each  44  inches  in  diameter,  36  inches  stroke. 
At  her  sale  by  the  U.  S.  marshal,  the  Kavy  Department 
bid  her  in  and  transformed  her  into  a  man-of-war;  soon 
after  she  was  placed  on  blockading  duty  and  succeeded 
in  capturing  several  of  her  whildom  friends.  When  the 
Kavy  was  reduced  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  “Memphis” 
was  acquired  by  William  F.  W'eld  &  Co.  of  Boston,  who 
renamed  her  the  “Mississippi,”  and  ran  her  for  many 
years  as  a  passenger  and  freight  steamer  on  their  Mer¬ 
chants  Line  between  Kew  York  and  Kew  Orleans.  In 
the  1880’s  she  plied  between  Boston  and  the  Azores,  as 
the  property  of  Henry  F.  Hastings  &  Co.  of  the  former 
city  who  finally  sold  the  old  steamer  to  the  Oregon  Im¬ 
provement  Co. 

On  !May  21st,  1862,  U.  S.  Consul  Dudley  at  Liverpool, 
in  a  dispatch  to  the  State  Department,*  reported  the  fol¬ 
lowing  additions  to  the  blockade  running  fleet ;  “ .  .  .  The 
‘Julia  Usher,’  alias  ‘Annie  Childs,’  is  taking  on  today 
20  complete  fieldpieces.  Her  cargo  will  be  very  valuable. 
.  .  .  The  ‘Rosalind,’  ex  ‘Princess  Royal,’  now  loading 
with  goods  and  munitions  of  war  by  Fraser,  Trenholm 

♦Official  Naval  Kecords  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  I,  Vol.  7, 
pp.  464-65. 
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and  Co.  for  the  rebel  government.  Captain  Wallace  will 
command  her,  and  she  will  clear  for  Nassau;  190  tons.” 
Owing  to  many  changes  in  the  names  of  the  blockade 
runners,  their  history  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  trace, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  ‘Princess  Royal’  before  men¬ 
tioned  (an  iron  steam  propeller)  was  the  same  vessel  that 
was  chased  and  finally  run  ashore  near  Charleston,  Janu¬ 
ary  29th,  1863,  by  the  U.  S.  S.  “TJnadilla,”  Commander 
Quackenbush.  The  “Princess  Royal”  was  then  four  days 
out  from  Bermuda,  loaded  with  rifled  guns,  small  arms, 
ammunition,  steam  engines  for  the  Confederate  ironclads, 
etc.  This  cargo  alone  was  valued  at  $360,000,  yielding 
large  sums  in  prize  money  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
“Unadilla.”  It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  the  various 
commanders  of  the  blockading  fleets  acquired  handsome 
fortunes  by  means  of  captured  prizes.  Other  valuable 
blockade  runners  taken  were  the  “Cambria,”  “Lodona” 
and  “Stettin,”  whose  ladings  were  appraised  at  $191,000, 
$246,000,  and  $226,000,.  respectively.*  In  some  respects 
the  Confederates  had  advantages  superior  to  the  Union 
cause.  The  markets  of  Europe  were  glutted  with  rifled 
guns  and  engines,  and  almost  all  the  blockade  runners 
carried  rifled  field  guns  for  the  Confederacy,  while  the 
conservative  War  and  Xavy  Departments  of  the  North 
felt  it  due  to  the  people  that  all  the  implements  of  war 
should  be  made  at  home.  The  result  was  that  the  Con¬ 
federates  at  an  early  stage  of  the  war  had  their  forts 
partly  armed  with  heavy  rifled  guns,  while  in  the  United 
States  Navy  a  rifled  gun  was  an  exception.! 

It  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that,  as  long  as  blockade  run¬ 
ning  continued,  the  task  of  putting  down  the  Confederacy 
was  greatly  increased,  and  it  could  only  he  prevented  by 
the  untiring  energy  and  watchfulness  of  the  Navy,  incited 
somewhat  by  the  hope  of  prize  money,  which  is  a  great 
incentive  to  extra  exertions  in  time  of  war,  both  to  officers 

♦Leaves  From  a  Lawyer’s  Life  Afloat  and  Ashore,  by  Charles 
Cowley,  Judge  Advocate  of  U.  S.  South  Atlantic  Blockading 
Fleet,  p.  84. 

t  Naval  History  of  the  Civil  War,  by  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter, 
U.  S.  N.,  p.  368. 
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and  men.  There  was  plenty  of  timber  in  the  South,  and 
the  Confederates  could  and  did  build  vessels  as  fast  as 
Perry  did  on  Lake  Erie,  but  they  could  not  construct 
enfrines  of  the  kind  they  required. 

The  British  merchants  who  went  into  blockade  running 
with  such  alacrity,  probably  never  dreamed  of  the  facility 
with  which  the  United  States  Government  could  equip  a 
large  number  of  vessels  exactly  calculated  to  run  down 
and  capture  their  own.  Blockade  runners  were  taken  in 
large  numbers  and  the  vessels  and  cargoes  condemned  by 
our  Admiralty  Courts  without  protest  from  the  British 
Government. 

There  was  yet  another  factor  that  the  mercantile  classes 
in  Great  Britain  had  not  taken  into  account, — the  watch¬ 
fulness  and  energy  of  the  American  naval  officers,  who  were 
ever  on  the  alert,  and  would  either  run  the  blockade  run¬ 
ners  off  the  coast,  or  upon  the  beach,  where  they  woiild 
fall  into  Federal  hands,  often  with  their  cargoes  in  per¬ 
fect  order.  This  was  the  case  with  the  “Princess  Koyal,” 
which  was  floated  off  without  sustaining  the  least  injury, 
and  was  fitted  up  by  the  Navy  Department  as  a  gunboat 
and  performed  great  service,  under  Commander  M.  B. 
Woolsey,  at  the  capture  of  the  forts  at  Donaldsonville, 
Louisiana. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Glasgow  sent  a  dispatch 
to  the  State  Department,  dated  May  16th,  1862,*  and 
giving  the  following  information  regarding  blockade  run¬ 
ners  fitting  out  at  that  port:  “Three  steamers,  built  of 
iron,  and  all  swift,  crack  boats,  are  now  ready  to  sail 
from  this  port  for  the  purpose  of  running  the  blockade. 
They  all  go  by  the  way  of  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
though  not  one  carries  out  her  cargo  from  here,  they  will 
aU  be  laden  chiefly  with  arms  and  ammunition.  They  have 
all  been  clandestinely  fitted  out  40  miles  below  here,  at 
the  ports  of  Greenock  and  Dumbarton  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Clyde. 

“The  first  is  the  new  iron  steamer  ‘Columbia,’  of  about 
1000  tons  burden.  She  cleared  from  here  yesterday  for 

*  Official  Naval  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  I,  Vol.  7, 
p.  465. 
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Hamburg  ostensibly,  carrying  only  coals  and  eight  guns. 
She  may  sail  directly  for  the  Southern  coast,  but  from  all 
the  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  she  goes  to 
Hamburg  for  cargo  and  thence  on  her  contraband  mission. 

.  .  .  The  second  is  the  ‘Leopard,’  of  about  the  same  size 
and  tonnage,  a  swift  side-wheel  boat.  She  sailed  yester¬ 
day  also,  for  Cardiif,  where  she  is  to  take  in  her  contraband 
cargo.  .  .  .  Her  captain  told  one  of  my  spies  that  he 
was  bound  for  Charleston.  .  .  .  The  third  is  the  ‘Adela,’ 
of  about  the  same  size  as  the  others.  She  has  cleared 
for  Liverpool  in  ballast.” 

Among  other  well-known  blockade  runners  was  the  iron 
paddle  steamer  “Peterhoff,”  formerly  the  Emperor  of 
Russia’s  yacht.  Her  capture,  while  bound  from  England 
to  Matamoras,  via  Havana,  resulted  in  a  very  pretty  “dip¬ 
lomatic  incident”  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  “Peterhotf”  sailed  from  London  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  river  (Matamoras)  in  January, 
1863,  and  was  captured  on  February  25th,  when  off  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas,  by  the  U.  S.  S.  “Vanderbilt,”  for¬ 
merly  the  well-known  ocean  steamer  mf  that  name,  pre¬ 
sented  by  her  owner,  “Commodore”  Vanderbilt,  to  the 
Government.  The  blockade  runner’s  cargo  was  an  un¬ 
usually  valuable  one,  consisting  of  thirty-two  cases  of 
artillery'  harness,  a  large  quantity  of  boots,  eighty  bales 
of  blankets,  large  quantities  of  iron,  steel,  nails,  leather 
and  drugs,  including  1000  pounds  of  calomel,  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  morphine,  265  pounds  of  chloroform,  and  2640 
ounces  of  quinine.  In  the  bills  of  lading  covering  the 
freight  it  was  specified  that  the  same  was  destined  for 
^Matamoras,  and  to  be  taken  from  alongside  the  ship  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  agents  of  the  “Peter- 
hoff”  had  issued  a  circular  quite  openly  the  previous  i^o- 
vember,  notifying  their  friends  desirous  of  shipping  goods 
to  the  Confederacy,  that  they  would  despatch  a  vessel  to 
the  Rio  Grande  about  December  1st.  After  her  capture 
the  “Peterhoff”  was  taken  into  the  LTnited  States  service 
and  sunk  by  collision  off  the  coast  of  N^orth  Carolina  on 
March  6th,  1864. 

^fost  of  the  blockade  runners  carried  mail  bags,  and 
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apparently  until  the  above  date,  in  the  event  of  the  ves¬ 
sel’s  capture  they  had  been  forwarded  to  their  destination 
unopened.  In  the  case  of  the  “Peterhoff,”  however,  the 
mail  bag  and  its 'contents  were  opened  and  inspected  by 
the  U,  S.  Admiralty  Court,  resulting  in  a  vigorous  protest 
by  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  for 
the  blockade  runner  was  under  the  English  flag  when  cap¬ 
tured.  The  quarrel  dragged  on  at  great  length,  and  Mr. 
Welles,  then  Secretary  of  the  ^^avy,  expressed  his  opinion 
of  the  case  as  follows,  in  his  famous  Diary:* 

“Wrote  Seward  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  captured  mails, 
growing  out  of  the  prize  ‘Peterhoff.’  On  the  18th  of 
August  last  I  prepared  a  set  of  instructions  embracing 
mails,  on  which  Seward  had  unwittingly  got  conunitted. 
The  President  requested  that  this  should  be  done  in  con¬ 
formity  with  certain  arrangements  which  Seward  had 
made  with  the  foreign  ministers.  I  objected  that  the  in¬ 
structions  which  Mr.  Seward  had  prepared  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  foreigners  were  unjust  to  ourselves  and 
contrary  to  usage  and  law,  but  to  get  clear  of  the  difiiculty 
they  were  so  far  modified  as  to  not  directly  violate  the 
statutes,  though  there  remained  something  invidious  to¬ 
wards  naval  officers  which  I  did  not  like. 

“.  .  .  Ultimately,  however,  the  circular  containing 
among  other  matters  these  instructions,  by  some  instru¬ 
mentality  got  into  the  papers,  and  the  concessions  were, 
even  after  they  were  cut  down,  so  great  that  the  English¬ 
man  complimented  the  Secretary  of  State  for  his  liberal 
views.  .  .  .  Mr.  Seward,  on  the  30th  of  October,  wrote 
me  a  supercilious  letter,  stating  it  was  expedient  our  naval 
officers  should  forward  the  mails  captured  on  blockade 
runners,  etc.,  to  their  destination  as  s])eedily  as  possible, 
without  their  being  searched  or  opened. 

“The  tone  and  manner  of  the  letter  were  supercilious 
and  offensive,  the  concession  disreputable  and  unwarrant¬ 
able,  the  surrender  of  our  indisputable  rights  disgraceful, 
and  the  whole  thing  unstatesmanlike  and  illegal,  unjust 
to  the  Xavy  and  the  country,  and  discourteous  to  the 

*  Diary  of  Gideon  Welles,  Vol.  I,  p.  269. 
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Secretary  of  the  Xavy  and  the  President,  who  had  not 
been  consulted.  .  .  .  He  (Seward)  said  his  object  was 
to  keep  the  peace,  to  soothe  and  calm  the  English  and 
French  for  a  few  weeks.  Lord  Lyons  now  writes  very 
adroitly  that  the  seizure  of  the  ‘Peterhoff’  mails  was  in 
violation  of  the  order  of  our  Government.  .  .  .  He  makes 
no  claim  for  surrender  by  right,  or  usage,  or  the  law  of 
nations,  but  it  was  by  the  order  of  our  Government  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  .  ,  .  Acting  Rear  Admiral 
Bailey  has  acted  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law  and 
his  instructions  in  the  matter  of  the  ‘Peterhoff’s’  mail.” 

It  is  believed  that  it  was  settled  that  the  mails  captured 
in  blockade  runners  were  part  of  the  prize,  and  so  not  to 
be  forwarded. 

Several  'former  transatlantic  liners  became  blockade 
runners,  and  one  of  them,  the  “Circassian,”  was  caught 
and  eventually  became  a  United  States  cruiser.  The  “Cir¬ 
cassian,”  an  iron  screw  steamer  of  1750  tons  gross,  barque 
rigged  and  heavily  sparred,  was  built  by  Mare  and  Co. 
on  the  Thames  river  (England)  for  the  General  Screw 
Shipping  Co.  to  ply  between  British  ports  and  Australia. 
This  company  failed  and  the  “Circassian”  then  became 
the  property  of  the  heavily  subsidized  but  ill-fated  Galway 
Line,  promoted  to  connect  Galway,  Ireland,  with  St. 
Johns,  N.  F.,  Boston  and  New  York.  In  1864  this  ven¬ 
ture  also  went  imder,  hurting  the  purse  and  reputation 
of  everyone  connected  with  it,  but  they  had  evidently  sold 
the  “Circassian”  some  time  before,  for  on  May  4th,  1862, 
she  was  captured  off  the  Cuban  coast  while  on  a  blockade 
running  voyage  from  Havana  to  Matamoras. 

Her  captor  was  the  U.  S.  S.  “Somerset,”  in  charge  of 
Lieutenant-Commander  Earl  English,  who  took  the  “Cir¬ 
cassian”  into  Key  West,  where  she  was  condemned  by  the 
prize  court,  and  sold  on  November  8th,  1862,  to  the 
United  States  Navy  Department  for  $107,000.  The  “Cir¬ 
cassian”  was  then  taken  to  New  York  and  fitted  out  as 
a  transport  and  supply  vessel  to  cruise  between  Northern 
navy  yards  and  Galveston,  Texas,  supplying  the  vessels 
of  the  various  squadrons.  She  was  classed  as  a  “4th  rate,” 
and  carried  a  battery  of  four  Dahlgren  smooth-bore  IX- 
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inch  guns,  one  100-pounder  Parrott  rifle  gun,  one  30- 
pounder  Parrott  rifle,  and  a  rifled  12-pounder. 

On  December  12th,  1862,  the  ‘‘Circassian”  was  placed 
in  commission,  commanded  by  Acting  Volunteer  Lieu¬ 
tenant  W.  B.  Eaton,  and  sailed  on  her  first  trip  four  days 
later.  While  on  her  third  trip,  on  June  16th,  1863,  she 
captured  the  sloop  “John  Wesley,”  with  a  cargo  of  cotton, 
and  on  December  9th  of  the  same  year  captured  the  Brit¬ 
ish  blockade  runner,  steamer  “Minna,”  having  on  board 
a  most  valuable  freight  of  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
“Circassian”  convoyed  this  prize  to  Boston,  arriving  there 
on  December  l7th.  During  the  rest  of  the  war  she  con¬ 
tinued  her  trips  as  a  supply  vessel,  and  in  June,  1865,  was 
auctioned  off  in  Boston  for  $71,000. 

Another  former  transatlantic  liner  engaged  in  blockade 
running  was  the  iron  paddle  steamer  “Pacific,”  of  1270 
tons  gross,  having  oscillating  engines  of  1000  indicated 
horsepower.  She  had  been  built  in  1854  by  the  famous 
Scott  Russell,  at  his  Millwall  yard,  near  London,  and  was 
at  that  time  one  of  the  few  steamers  capable  of  steaming 
13  knots  an  hour.  The  “Pacific”  was  originally  intended 
for  the  Australian  coasting  trade ;  whether  she  ever 
reached  that  part  of  the  world  is  unknown,  but  in  the  late 
1850’s  and  early  60’s  she  belonged  to  the  unfortunate 
Galway  Line  previously  mentioned.  In  a  report  dated 
August,  1862,*  on  blockade  runners  frequenting  17assau, 
sent  by  Commander  Guert  Gansevoort,  U.  S.  N.,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  former  describes  the  “Pacific” 
as  a  “large,  fast  and  very  fine  vessel.” 

The  first  outward  cargo  sent  from  Charleston  through 
the  blockade,  was  the  steamer  “Ella  Warley,”  formerly  the 
“Isabel,”  with  a  full  cargo  of  cotton  to  Nassau.  This 
venture  was  made  by  John  Fraser  and  Co.,  one  of  the 
leading  mercantile  houses  in  Charleston,  and  its  success 
demonstrated  ,tbe  possibility  of  sending  out  cotton  to  pay 
for  arms,  ammunition  and  general  supplies.  For  several 
years  prior  to  the  war  the  “Isabel”  had  run  between 
Charleston,  Key  West  and  Havana  as  a  mail  steamer, 

*  Official  Naval  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  I,  Vol.  I, 
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receiving  a  postal  subsidy  of  $60,000  per  annum  from  the 
United  States  Government. 

These  blockade  running  ventures  involved  large  invest¬ 
ments  of  capital,  and  required  skill,  courage  and  the  best 
seamanship  for  success.  It  was  estimated  that  between 
two  hundred  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  “runners”  were 
engaged  in  this  service  at  Charleston  and  GeorgetowTi, 
S.  C.,  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and  Galveston,  Texas.* 

The  following  list,  while  perhaps  somewhat  dry  read¬ 
ing,  will  be  found  valuable  in  years  to  come  by  students 
of  Civil  W ar  history,  showing  as  it  does  the  name  of  every 
blockade  runner  which  ran  in  or  out  of  Charleston,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  name  of  the  captain  and  owner.  From 
this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  an  immense  capital  was  in¬ 
vested  in  the  business,  and  to  what  an  extent  the  Confed¬ 
eracy  was  benefited. 


Names  Otoners  Captains 

Steamer  “Gordon”  J.  Fraser  and  Co. — T.  J.  Lockwood 

Steamer  “Antonica”  J.  Fraser  and  Co. — L.  M.  Coxetter 

Steamer  “Margaret  and  Jessie” 

J.  Fraser  and  Co. — R.  W.  Lockwood 


Steamer  “Pet” 

Steamer  “Calypso” 

Steamer  “Ella  and  Annie” 
Steamer  “General  Moultrie” 
Steamer  “Hattie” 

Steamer  ‘“Fox” 

Steamer  “Badger” 

Steamer  “Leopard” 

Steamer  “Lynx” 

Steamer  “Presto” 

Steamer  “Sumter” 

Steamer  “Rattlesnake” 
Steamer  “Colonel  Lamb” 
Steamer  “Hope” 

Steamer  “Ruby” 

Steamer  “Let  Her  Be” 
Steamer  “Let  Her  Rip” 
Steamer  “Republic” 

Steamer  “Nina” 


A.  R.  Chisholm  and  Co. — ^Foley 
Consolidated  Co. — Black 
Bee  Co. — Carlin 
Ravenel  and  Co. — H.  Tilton 
Collie  and  Co. — H.  S.  Lebby 
J.  Fraser  and  Co. — Brown 
J.  Fraser  and  Co. — D.  Martin 
J.  Fraser  and  Co.^ — Peck 
J.  Fraser  and  Co. — E.  C.  Reid 
J.  Fraser  and  Co. — J.  Horsey 
J.  Fraser  and  Co. — E.  C.  Reid 
W.  G.  Crenshaw — Vzini 
J.  Fraser  and  Co. — ^T.  J.  Lockwood 
J.  Fraser  and  Co. — Wm.  Hammer 
Collie  and  Co. — A.  Swasey 
Chicora  Co. — H.  Holgate 
Chicora  Co. — A.  O.  Stone 
J.  Fraser  and  Co. — F.  M.  Harris 
Ravenel  and  Co. — Relyea 


*Year  Book  of  the  City  of  Charleston  for  1883,  p.  557. 
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'Names 

Otcners  Captains 

Steamer  “Emily” 

Bee  Co. — Egan 

Steamer  “Isabel” 

J.  Fraser  and  Co. — A.  Swasey 

Steamer  “Elizabeth” 

J.  Fraser  and  Co. — T.  J.  Lockwood 

Steamer  “Juno” 

Confederate  States  Govt. — Porcher 

Steamer  “General  Whiting” 

Consolidated  Co. — S.  Adkins 

Steamer  “Syren” 

Cobia  and  Co. — J.  Johnson 

Steamer  “Nashville” 

J.  Fraser  and  Co. — Pegram 

Steamer  “Theodora” 

J.  Fraser  and  Co. — J.  N.  MafEitt 

Steamer  “Beauregard” 

J.  Fraser  and  Co. — H.  Holgate 

Steamer  “Kate” 

J.  Fraser  and  Co. — ^T.  J.  Lockwood 

Steamer  “Fanny” 

Bee  Co. — ^D.  Dunning 

Steamer  “Alice” 

Bee  Co. — Kennedy 

Steamer  “Caroline” 

Bee  Co. — C.  Barkley 

Steamer  “Dream” 

Collie  and  Co. — Lockwood 

Steamer  “Secret” 

Collie  and  Co. — I.  Davis 

Steamer  “Druid” 

Palmetto  Co. — H.  Tilton 

Steamer  “Emma” 

Hutchlin 

Steamer  “Kaccoon” 

J.  Fraser  and  Co. — F.  M.  Harris 

Steamer  “Banshee” 

Collie  and  Co. — Speed 

Steamer  “Herald” 

Collie  and  Co. — Randall 

Steamer  “^laryland” 

Combs 

Steamer  “Fannie” 

T.  Moore 

Steamer  “Britannic” 

Zachison 

Steamer  “Stonewall  Jackson”  Peck 

Steamer  “Thistle” 

M.  Murray 

Steamer  “Julia” 

Cobia  Co. — Swan 

Steamer  “Gem” 

Steamer  “Prince  Albert” 

Cobia  Co. — J.  Johnson 

Steamer  “Lillian” 

D.  Martin 

Steamer  “Columbia” 

Hutchinson 

Steamer  “Coquette” 

Coombs 

Steamer  “Big  Scotia” 

Swan 

Steamer  “Little  Scotia” 
Steamer  “Little  Hattie” 

Swan 

Steamer  “General  Clinch” 

Murphy 

Steamer  “Cecile” 

Steamer  “Stag” 

Steamer  “Pearl” 

Steamer  “Florine” 

Steamer  “Stono” 

Steamer  “Nimoo” 

Carlin 

Steamer  “Owl” 

Steamer  “Little  Ada” 

Confederate  Govt. — J.  N.  Maffitt 
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Tfames 

Owners  Captains 

Steamer  “Jupiter” 

Steamer  “Falcon” 

Ship  “Emily  St.  Pierre” 

J.  Fraser  and  Co. — ^Wilson 

Brig  “Jeff.  Davis” 

Hall  and  Co. — Coxetter 

Barque  “Etiwan” 

J.  Fraser  and  Co. — J.  Stephens 

Brig  “West  Indian” 

Arnot 

Schooner  “Beauregard” 

Hayes 

Schooner  “Sallie” 

Lebby 

Schooner  “E.  Waterman” 

Hawes 

Schooner  “Savannah” 

Baker 

Schooner  “Dixie” 

T.  Moore 

Schooner  “Major  E.  Willis” 

W.  M.  Hale — W.  M.  Hale 

Schooner  “Kent” 

Schooner  “Ben” 

W.  M.  Hale — W.  M.  Hale 

Schooner  “Palmetto” 

A.  Swasey 

Schooner  “J.  W.  Ladson” 

Mordecai  and  Co. — Stone 

Sloop  “Swallow” 

Adams  and  Willis — C.  Gould 

Pilot  Boat  “Petrel” 

Perry — ^Perry 

Pilot  Boat  “Charleston” 

William  Hone — ^William  Hone 

Pilot  Boat  “Chicora” 

Pilot  Boat  “Leitch” 

Pilot  Boat  “Pride” 

Street  and  West — T.  Bennett* 

The  fate  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  vessels  named 
in  this  list  may  be  inferred.  Some  succumbed  to  the 
perils  of  the  deep,  some  were  run  ashore  and  wrecked 
to  avoid  capture,  some  became  prizes  to  the  United  States 
fleet.  Many  of  the  blockade  runners  ran  into  four  differ¬ 
ent  ports,  and  it  may  be  added  that  a  number  of  them 
made  from  six  to  eighteen  voyages.  It  was  rare  that  a 
craft  was  captured  on  her  first  trip,  and  it  could  be  quite 
safely  figur^  that  she  would  make  two  trips,  and  this 
generally  paid  for  her  cost  and  expenses  and  left  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  in  addition.  A  large  British  iron  screw  steamer, 
the  “Southerner,”  plied  regularly  between  Nassau  and 
Liverpool,  in  connection  with  the  blockade  runners. 

The  “Ella  and  Annie,”  Capt.  Frank  N.  Bonneau,  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  “runners”  of  the  war,  and  paid 
her  owners  ten  times  over.  The  following  thrilling  story 

*Year  Book  of  the  City  of  Charleston  for  1883,  pp.  558-59. 
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of  a  trip  on  her  through  the  Federal  fleet  is  taken  from 
an  account  written  to  and  furnished  by  Dr.  James  Sprunt, 
the  well-known  historian  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  to  “The 
Orphan’s  Friend  and  Masonic  Journal,”  of  Oxford,  N.  C., 
in  its  issue  of  February  18th,  1921: 

RUNNING  THE  BLOCKADE. 

Told  hy  a  Passenger  on  the  **Ella  and  Annie.” 

FEED.  A.  OLDS. 

Something  like  a  twelve  month  ago  the  writer  had  the 
pleasure  of  giving  The  Orphan’s  Friend  a  review  of  a 
most  amiable  book  by  Dr.  James  Sprunt  of  Wilmington, 
with  the  title  “Derelicts,”  its  theme  being  the  great  and 
thrilling  adventures  of  “Kunning  the  Blockade”  during  the 
War  between  the  States.  Dr.  Sprunt  is  good  enough  to 
set  much  store  by  the  writer’s  stories  in  The  Orphan’s 
Friend.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  the  praise  from  him  is 
praise  indeed.  JIow  Dr.  Sprunt  writes  as  follows: 

“My  friend  Capt.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has 
been  corresponding  with  me  lately  with  reference  to  the 
‘Ella  and  Annie,’  one  of  the  blockade  runners,  and  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  write  his  experiences  and  have  them  pub¬ 
lished,  supposing  he  would  send  his  manuscript  to  an 
Atlanta  paper.  He  has,  however,  sent  me  both  his  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  blockading  and  also  the  cuts  for  the  illus¬ 
tration.  Since  his  article  appears  to  have  some  matter 
of  interest  for  juveniles,  I  am  sending  it  with  the  cuts 
to  you  for  The  Orphan’s  Friend.  Here  is  the  letter 
referred  to: 

“My  dear  Mr.  Sprunt:  The  thought  is  expressed  by 
you  that  there  may  be  living  today,  in  Wilmington  or 
the  surrounding  territory,  some  who  recall  the  stirring 
days  of  the  blockade-running  out  of  the  port  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  and  you  requesting  that  I  write  my  experiences  and 
observations  in  running  the  blockade.  As  we  advance  in 
life  and  approach  nearer  to  the  great  divide,  our  recollec¬ 
tions  of  our  childhood  come  before  us  more  vividly  than 
occurrences  of  the  past  few  years. 

“When  I  ran  the  blockade  I  was  a  very  small  boy,  but 
with  eyes  closed  and  a  draft  on  memory,  I  can  recall  as 
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distinctly  as  if  it  occurred  a  month  ago  every  incident 
connected  with  that  wonderful  voyage  between  Wilming¬ 
ton  and  Bermuda,  I  had  three  brothers  in  the  Confed¬ 
erate  Army,  one  of  whom  was  killed  at  Gaine’s  Mill  and 
one  died  of  camp  fever.  In  the  spring  of  1863  my  mother 
received  a  communication,  through  the  lines,  from  my 
brother-in-law  in  New  York,  that  my  eldest  sister,  his 
wife,  was  desperately  ill,  and  urging  my  mother  to  come 
to  New  York.  My  two  sisters  in  Virginia  were  married 
at  their  homes,  and  after  mature  thought,  my  mother 
decided  to  take  my  brother,  two  years  older  than  myself, 
and  me,  and  try  and  reach  New  York.  Mr.  Randolph, 
at  that  time  Secretary  of  War  of  the  Confederacy  and  who 
was  a  friend  of  our  family,  gave  permit  for  us  to  leave 
the  Confederacy  and  go  to  some  point  in  the  possessions 
of  Great  Britain. 

“The  late  Mr.  John  E.  Dove,  Secretary  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Masons,  furnished  my  mother  with  a  letter, 
officially  stamped  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia,  stat¬ 
ing  that  she  was  a  widow  of  a  Past  Grand  Master  and 
Grand  Treasurer  of  Virginia,  calling  for  the  attention  of 
all  Masons,  should  help  be  necessary.  I  remember  that 
we  left  Richmond  and  traveled  down  to  Wilmington  in  a 
cheap,  poorly  lighted  and  poorly  heated  car,  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  had  at  that  date,  and  arrived  at  Wilmington  on  a 
Saturday  morning,  stopping  at  the  old  Purcell  House. 

“We  had  arranged  for  passage  on  the  blockade  runner 
‘Ella  and  Annie,’  which  was  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Frank  N.  Bonneau,  We  were  to  sail  the  next  day,  and 
did,  it  being  the  last  Sunday  in  July,  1863.  I  can  see 
before  me  now  the  old  wooden  shed  on  the  wharf  to  which 
was  tied  this  boat.  Mother  and  my  brother  and  I  went 
aboard  and  had  the  kindly  courtesy  of  two  gentlemen  from 
Richmond,  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Marshall,  who  were 
going  out  to  Bermuda  as  representatives  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  government.  The  boat  was  loaded  with  cotton,  every 
space  taken  up  with  bales,  some  even  being  in  the  cabin, 
and  I  was  told  that  in  the  hull  of  the  boat  a  few  barrels 
of  oil  had  been  scattered,  with  a  fuse  connected,  so  that 
in  case  of  capture  the  boat  could  be  run  aground  and 
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burned  to  keep  the  valuable  cargo  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

“In  the  afternoon  we  dropped  quietly  down  to  the  mouth 
of  Cape  Fear  River.  The  ‘Ella  and  Annie’  was  a  side- 
wheel  steamer,  and  suspended  from  the  cover  of  the  wheel 
to  the  water  and  weighted  down,  was  canvas  to  deaden 
the  sound  of  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel.  Shortly  after 
dark  had  settled  down,  I  remember  Captain  Bonneau,  a 
splendid,  handsome,  courtly  gentleman  of  about  30,  say¬ 
ing  to  either  Mr.  Marshall  or  Mr.  Pemberton  that  the 
time  had  come  and  they  were  going  to  ‘make  the  break.’ 

“I  was,  with  all  my  boyhood’s  enthusiasm,  excited  and 
without  any  comprehension  of  the  awful  danger  we  were 
in.  My  mother  was  lying  down  in  the  cabin,  which,  as 
I  remember,  was  a  beautiful  one,  and  we  were  all  allowed 
the  privilege  extended  by  Captain  Bonneau  to  go  on  deck. 
There  was  but  one  light  on  the  boat,  and  that  was  the 
lamp  on  the  wheel-house,  shaded  with  a  cover  so  that  the 
rays  could  not  be  seen  outside.  In  a  little  while  the 
wheels  began  to  revolve  and  we  started  on  the  great  ad¬ 
venture.  Before  we  had  gone  very  far,  I  saw  a  sky-rocket 
go  up,  followed  hy  some  other  lights,  and  Captain  Bon¬ 
neau,  I  well  remember,  said  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  ‘We 
will  go  right  through  them  at  full  speed.’  I  have  since 
been  told  by  Mr.  Marshall,  who  is  dead  now,  and  who 
after  the  war  kept  a  hat  store  in  Richmond,  and  Mr. 
Pemberton  of  Richmond,  that  the  boat  rushed  through 
the  water  for  hours  at  full  speed  with  all  the  steam  she 
could  carry. 

“I  went  below  and  found  my  dear  mother  seasick,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  I  was  also  overcome,  but  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  before  sunrise,  with  the  wonderful  excitement  of  the 
adventure,  I  was  awake  and  ran  up  on  deck.  There  was 
a  haze  over  the  entire  ocean,  and  I  heard  Capt.  Bonneau 
say,  ‘There  is  still  danger,  for  when  the  fog  lifts  we  may 
be  within  sight  of  a  Yankee  gunboat.’  But  when  the  sun 
came  out,  it  was  a  beautiful  day  and  not  a  sail  or  vessel 
could  be  seen.  We  then  made  direct  for  Bermuda,  and 
I  vividly  recall  the  first  sight  of  those  beautiful  islands. 
There  was  no  Yankee  boat  anywhere  near,  and  we  sped 
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on  and  dropped  anchor  in  the  harhor  of  St.  Georges.  You 
can  imagine  the  fascination  of  a  hoy,  knowing  he  was 
absolutely  safe,  in  watching  the  bumhoat  women  paddle 
their  canoes  around  our  steamer,  offering  for  sale  their 
tropical  fruits. 

“In  a  little  while  we  landed  at  the  wharf,  and  went 
at  once  to  the  office  of  the  Confederate  agent,  Mr.  N’orman 
Walker.  And  now  let  me  tell  of  a  singular  coincidence. 
Mr.  Walker  was  from  Richmond  and  was  a  friend  of  our 
family.  He  was  also  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Hon.  Peter 
J.  Otey,  member  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  and  at  that 
time  was  on  the  staff  of  General  Early,  and  was  unmar¬ 
ried.  Major  Otey  later  married  a  Miss  Eloyd,  the  niece 
of  Governor  Floyd  of  Virginia,  and  his  firstborn  was  a 
Miss  Mary  Otey,  who  is  now  my  wife.  How  little  could 
I,  a  small  boy  landing  in  the  office  of  the  Confederate 
agent,  have  thought  that  some  day  I  would  grow  up  and 
marry  his  niece. 

“Another  singular  coincidence  of  the  trip :  In  the  office 
with  Mr.  Walker  was  a  gentleman  I  did  not  know,  but  I 
remember  his  talking  to  me.  Some  years  ago  this  gentle¬ 
man  was  traffic  manager  of  the  old  Richmond  &  Danville 
Railroad,  and  I  was  at  his  home,  talking  about  this  voy¬ 
age  on  the  ‘Ella  and  Annie’  and  the  arrival  at  Bermuda. 
He  said,  ‘I  remember  very  well  when  your  mother  and 
brother  landed.  I  was  in  Mr.  Walker’s  office,  I  also  being 
an  agent  of  the  Confederate  government.’  This  gentle¬ 
man  was  Mr.  Sol  Haas,  who  is  still  remembered  by  many 
in  Wilmington,  and  who  married  a  lady  from  Iforth  Caro¬ 
lina,  a  Miss  Cowan. 

“As  we  had  to  wait  about  ten  days  for  the  steamer  to 
carry  us  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  we  went  to  Hamilton 
and  stayed  there,  it  being  more  pleasant  than  the  little 
seaport  town  of  St.  Georges.  We  finally  took  passage 
on  a  British  mail  steamer,  the  ‘Alpha,’  and  sailed  away 
for  Halifax.  To  show  how  early  impressions  last,  I  had 
gotten  over  my  seasickness,  as  I  thought,  and  went  down 
to  dinner.  I  remember  it  as  if  it  was  yesterday.  The 
steward  brought  in  an  immense  boiled  leg  of  lamb,  with 
cream  sauce  and  little  green  capers  on  it.  I  looked  at  it 
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and  then  upstairs  I  fled  to  the  rail  of  the  boat,  and  to  this 
day  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  or  view  with  impunity 
a  boiled  leg  of  lamb  with  caper  trimmings. 

“Only  one  incident  happened  on  the  voyage  from  Ber¬ 
muda  to  Halifax,  and  this  was  that  one  day  we  saw  an 
immense  ship  bearing  down  on  us  under  full  head  of  sail, 
and  the  captain  remarked  that  he  thought  it  was  a  United 
States  man-of-war.  She  came  nearer  and  nearer  and  we 
got  closer  and  closer  together.  Our  captain  ran  up  the 
British  flag,  and  in  return  I  saw  a  ball  roll  rapidly  up 
the  mast  and  suddenly  break  out  into  the  sunlight.  We 
were  so  close  we  could  see  the  uniformed  men  on  board. 
Now  I  was  a  little  Confederate  boy  and  had  just  come 
from  the  Confederacy,  but  I  remember  as  a  little  boy  in 
a  boy’s  soldier  company  that  I,  when  at  the  head  of  the 
company,  had  formerly  carried  that  flag.  My  dead 
mother  has  often  said  that  I  ran  to  her  and  said,  ‘Look, 
Ma!  there’s  our  flag!’  I  have  never  forgotten  it,  and  I 
have  become  more  and  more  loyal  to  that  flag  and  more 
and  more  imbued  with  Americanism,  loyalty  to  that  flag 
and  allegiance  to  my  country.  My  wife  and  I  offered 
gladly  and  willingly  our  only  child  to  the  service  of  his 
country  in  the  last  great  war.  He  went  to  France,  and 
thank  God  came  back  safe  and  sound. 

“We  left  Halifax  by  a  Cunard  steamer,  and  went  to 
Boston,  where  my  brother-in-law  met  us,  and  we  took  the 
train  for  New  York.  The  first  morning  in  New  York, 
seeing  the  enormous  crowds  passing  down  Broadway  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  I  remarked  to  my  mother  and  brother-in- 
law,  ‘Did  you  ever  see  so  many  men  in  your  li^p.’  And 
as  I  think  over  that  and  think  of  the  great  wealth,  the 
millions  of  Europe  to  draw  on  for  enlistments,  what  a 
wonderful  heritage  of  self-sacrifice  and  bravery  our  an¬ 
cestors  in  gray  have  left,  and  to  think  that  for  four  years 
they  almost  fought  the  world.  Cut  off  from  all  supplies, 
poor  boys,  many  times  half  naked  and  hungry,  the  only 
source  of  supplies,  medicine  for  the  sick,  surgical  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  wounded,  was  by  means  of  that  heroic  band 
of  blockade  runners.  All  honor  to  them,  and  wherever 
they  are  under  the  sod,  tread  lightly.  Southern  men  and 
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Southern  women,  as  you  pass  that  sacred  spot,  and  drop  j 
a  flower  on  the  grave,  kneel  in  a  little  prayer  and  bend 
the  head  with  pride  that  the  good  Grod  gave  to  our  fair 
Southern  land  such  noble,  brave  and  adventurous  spirits 
that  were  working  for  the  honor  of  their  section. 

“The  daguerreotype  of  Captain  Boimeau  from  which  | 
this  picture  is  made,  was,  I  am  told  by  his  son  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  taken  in  1863,  the  very  year  he  ran  the  blockade.  As  j 

you  know.  Captain  Bonneau  died  a  few  years  ago  in  j 

Charleston,  over  80  years  of  age.  The  picture  of  the 
‘Ella  and  Annie’  was  made  from  a  painting  of  her  which  ! 

is  in  the  liTavy  Department,  through  the  courtesy  of  that  i 
department.  As  you  so  vividly  recite  in  your  book,  she 
was  captured  by  Commander  Breck  of  the  ‘Xiphon,’  and 
was  converted  into  a  Yankee  gunboat,  the  ‘Malvern,’  and 
in  the  Navy  Department  is  a  water-color  of  the  ‘Malvern.’  | 

As  you  know,  in  the  Navy  Department  are  paintings  of  | 

every  war  vessel  ever  owned  by  the  United  States.  When  f 

this  picture  was  taken  it  bore  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  ' 

hut  I  have  had  that  painted  out  and  at  her  stern  flies  the  f 

Confederate  colors,  just  as  they  flew  that  Sunday  in  July  ^ 

when  we  ran  the  blockade.  t 

“W.  N.  Mitchell.”  ^ 

Many  of  the  blockade-running  captains  were,  however,  f 
in  a  great  degree  removed  from  Captain  Bonneau  in  cour-  j 

age,  skill,  or  resourcefulness,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  j 

their  various  vessels  when  in  some  cases  escape  was  pos-  ^ 

sible.  Then  again,  among  the  Southern  coastwise  skip-  \ 

pers,  who  were  naturally  given  commands,  very  few  pos-  ^ 

sessed  a  knowledge  of  navigation  by  observation.  While  1 

these  men  were  excellent  practical  seamen,  they  had  in  i 

their  former  trade  depended  wholly  upon  the  method  of  ^ 

“time  and  courses”  for  getting  from  one  place  to  another,  h 

A  ludicrous  incident  arising  from  this  state  of  things  hap¬ 
pened  to  Commodore  M.  F.  Maury,  C.  S.  N.  (the  cele-  jj 
bra  ted  hydrographer)  and  his  aid.  Midshipman  James  {! 

Morris  Morgan.  The  latter  relates  it  as  follows,  in  his  |j 

inimitable  book  :*  E 1 

*  “Recollections  of  a  Rebel  Reefer,”  by  James  Morris  Morgan,  J 

pp.  99-100.  f 
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.  On  the  night  of  October  9th,  1862,  we  made  an¬ 
other  attempt  to  get  through  the  blockade.  (Commodore 
Hauiy  had  been  given  an  important  European  mission  by 
the  Confederate  government.)  All  lights  were  out  except 
the  one  in  the  covered  binnacle  protecting  tbe  compass. 

.  .  .  Captain  Coxetter,  who  commanded  the  ‘Herald,’  had 
previously  commanded  the  privateer  ‘Jeff  Davis,’  and  had 
no  desire  to  be  taken  prisoner,  as  he  had  been  proclaimed 
by  the  Federal  government  to  be  a  pirate  and  he  was  doubt¬ 
ful  about  the  treatment  he  would  receive  if  he  fell  into 
the  enemy’s  hands. 

“He  was  convinced  that  the  great  danger  in  running 
the  blockade  was  in  his  own  engine-room,  so  he  seated 
himself  on  the  ladder  leading  down  to  it  and  politely  in¬ 
formed  the  engineer  that  if  the  engine  stopped  before  he 
was  clear  of  the  fleet,  he,  the  engineer,  would  be  a  dead 
man. 

“As  Coxetter  held  in  his  hand  a  Colt’s  revolver,  this 
sounded  like  no  idle  threat.  .  .  .  We  safely  bumped  our 
way  across  the  shallows,  and,  plunging  and  tossing  in  the 
gale,  this  little  cockleshell,  whose  rail  was  scarcely  flve 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  bucked  her  way  toward  Bermuda. 

“Bermuda  is  only  600  miles  from  Charleston;  a  fast 
ship  could  do  the  distance  easily  in  forty-eight  hours, 
but  the  ‘Herald’  was  slow:  six  or  seven  knots  was  her 
speed  in  good  weather  and  eight  when  she  was  pushed. 
She  had  tumbled  about  in  the  sea  so  much  that  she  had 
put  one  of  her  engines  out  of  commission  and  it  had  to 
be  disconnected.  .  .  .  On  the  fifth  day  the  weather  moder¬ 
ated  and  we  sighted  two  schooners.  To  our  surprise.  Cap¬ 
tain  Coxetter  headed  for  them  and,  hailing  one,  asked  for 
their  latitude  and  longitude.  The  schooner  gave  the  in¬ 
formation,  adding  that  she  navigated  with  a  ‘blue  pigeon’ 
(a  deep-sea  lead),  which,  of  course,  was  very  reassuring. 

“.  .  .  Captain  Coxetter*  had  spent  his  life  in  the 
coasting  trade  between  Charleston  and  Florida  ports,  and 
even  when  he  commanded  for  a  few  months  the  privateer 
‘Jeff  Davis,’  he  had  never  been  far  away  from  the  land. 

*  After  the  war,  Capt.  Coxetter  for  many  years  commanded 
steamboats  plying  on  the  St.  John’s  River,  Florida. 
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Such  was  the  jealousy,  however,  of  merchant  sailors  to¬ 
wards  officers  of  the  navy,  that  with  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  navigators  in  the  world  on  board  his  ship*  he  had 
not  as  yet  confided  to  anybody  the  fact  that  he  was  lost. 

“On  the  sixth  day,  however,  he  told  Commodore  Maury 
that  something  terrible  must  have  happened,  as  he  had 
sailed  his  ship  directly  over  the  spot  where  the  Bermuda 
Islands  ought  to  be!  Commodore  Maury  told  him  that 
he  could  do  nothing  for  him  before  ten  o’clock  that  night, 
and  advised  him  to  slow  down.  At  ten  o’clock  the  great 
scientist  and  geographer  went  on  deck  and  took  observa¬ 
tions,  at  times  lying  flat  on  his  back,  sextant  in  hand,  as 
he  made  measurements  of  the  stars.  When  he  had  finished 
bis  calculations,  he  gave  the  captain  a  course  and  told 
him  that  by  steering  it  at  a  certain  speed  he  would  sight 
the  light  at  Port  Hamilton  by  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

“Xo  one  turned  into  his  bunk  that  night  except  the 
Commodore  and  his  little  son;  the  rest  of  us  were  too 
anxious.  Four  bells  struck,  and  no  light  was  in  sight. 
Five  minutes  more  passed,  and  still  not  a  sign  of  it; 
then  grumbling  commenced,  and  the  passengers  generally 
agreed  with  the  man  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 

was  too  much  d - science  on  board  and  that  we  should 

all  be  on  our  way  to  Fort  Lafayette  in  Xew  York  Harbor 
as  soon  as  day  broke.  At  ten  minutes  past  two  the  mast¬ 
head  lookout  sang  out,  ‘Light  hoi’ — and  the  learned  old 
commodore’s  reputation  as  a  navigator  was  saved. 

“We  ran  round  the  islands  and  entered  the  picturesque 
harbor  of  St.  George  at  daylight.  There  were  eight  or 
ten  other  blockade  runners  lying  in  the  harbor,  and  their 
captains  and  mates  lived  at  the  same  little  whitewashed 
hotel  where  the  commodore  and  I  stopped,  which  gave  us 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  their  manner  of 
life  when  ashore.  Their  business  was  risky,  and  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  being  caught  was  severe ;  they  were  a  reckless  lot, 
and  believed  in  eating,  drinking  and  being  merry,  for 
fear  they  would  die  on  the  morrow  and  might  miss  some¬ 
thing. 

“Their  orgies  reminded  me  of  the  stories  of  the  way 
the  pirates  in  the  West  Indies  spent  their  time  when  in 
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their  secret  havens.  The  men  who  command^  many  of 
these  blockade  runners  had  probably  never  before  in  their 
lives  received  more  than  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars  a 
month  for  their  services ;  now  they  received  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  gold  for  a  round  trip,  besides  being  allowed 
cargo  space  to  take  in  to  the  Confederacy,  for  their  own 
account,  goods  which  could  be  sold  at  a  fabulous  price, 
and  also  to  bring  out  a  limited  number  of  bales  of  cotton 
worth  a  dollar  a  pound. 

“In  Bermuda  these  men  seemed  to  suffer  from  a  chronic 
thirst  which  could  only  be  assuaged  by  champagne,  and 
one  of  their  amusements  was  to  sit  in  the  windows  with 
bags  of  shillings  and  throw  handfuls  of  the  coins  to  a 
crowd  of  loafing  negroes  in  the  street,  to  see  them  scramble. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  five  years  after  the  war  not  one 
of  these  men  had  a  dollar  to  bless  himself  with.  Another 
singular  fact  was  that  it  was  not  always  the  speedier  craft 
that  were  the  most  successful.  The  ‘Kate’  (named  after 
Mrs.  William  Trenholm)  ran  through  the  blockading 
fleets  sixty  times,  and  she  could  not  steam  faster  than 
seven  or  eight  knots.  That  was  the  record;  next  to  her 
came  the  ‘Herald,’  or  the  ‘Antonica,’  as  she  was  after¬ 
wards  called.” 

One  of  the  narrowest  escapes  that  ever  befell  a  blockade 
runner  was  that  of  the  paddle  steamer  “Lilian,”  a  small 
craft  of  some  500  tons,  owned  largely  by  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  operated  by  the  Confederate  Government. 
Mr.  James  Sprunt,  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  the 
well-known  historian,  was  then  (July,  1864)  purser  of 
the  “Lilian.”  The  latter  was  chased  for  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  Cape  Lookout  by  the  United  States 
steamer  “Shenandoah,”  which  sailed  a  parallel  course 
within  half  a  mile  of  her  and  at  times  forced  the  “Lilian” 
into  the  breakers. 

The  soundings  along  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  are 
regular,  and  the  floor  of  the  ocean  is  remarkably  even.  A 
steamer  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy  could  run  along  the 
outer  edge  of  the  breakers  without  great  risk  of  ground¬ 
ing;  the  pursuer,  being  usually  of  deeper  draft,  was 
obliged  to  keep  further  off  shore. 
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This  was  probably  the  narrowest  escape  ever  made  by 
a  blockade  runner  in  a  chase.  The  “Shenandoah”  began 
firing  her  broadside  guns  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
her  gunners  and  the  commanding  officers  of  the  batteries 
being  distinctly  visible  to  the  “Lilian’s’’  crew.*  A  heavy 
sea  was  running,  which  deflected  the  aim  of  the  man-of- 
war,  and  this  alone  saved  the  “Lilian”  from  destruction. 

A  furious  bombardment  by  the  “Shenandoah,”  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  display  of  the  “Lilian’s”  Confederate  flag, 
was  continued  until  nightfall,  when,  by  a  clever  ruse,  the 
“Lilian,”  guided  by  the  flash  of  her  pursuer’s  guns, 
stopped  for  a  few  minutes;  then,  putting  her  helm  hard 
over,  ran  across  the  wake  of  the  warship  straight  out  to 
sea,  and  on  the  following  morning  passed  the  fleet  off  Fort 
Fisher  in  such  a  crippled  condition  that  several  weeks 
were  spent  in  Wilmington  for  repairs. 

The  “Lilian’s”  capture  on  her  return  voyage  (August 
23rd,  1864)  is  described  as  follows  by  her  pilot,  J.  W. 
Craig,  afterwards  a  Methodist  clergyman: 

“Trouble  began  before  we  got  outside.  An  armed  barge 
from  the  United  States  fleet  had  come  close  inside  the 
western  bar  and  lay  in  our  track  in  the  channel,  and  im¬ 
mediately  upon  our  approach  sent  up  a  rocket  and  fired  a 
gun,  which  was  instantly  answered  by  the  fleet  outside, 
and  I  remember  we  crossed  the  bar  in  a  bright  flash  of 
Drummond  lights  and  rockets  which  made  the  night  as 
bright  as  day. 

“Every  one  of  the  blockaders  was  firing  at  or  over  us 
as  we  headed  out  to  sea,  and  when  the  next  morning, 
Sunday,  dawned,  we  had  just  succeeded  in  dropping  the 
last  of  the  cruisers,  which  had  chased  us  all  night. 

“We  were  congratulating  ourselves  after  breakfast  that 
morning  that  we  would  have  a  clear  sea  towards  Bermuda 
— and,  by  the  way,  the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  glass — when 
the  lookout  in  the  crow’s  nest  reported  a  vessel  of  war 
ahead,  shortly  afterwards  another  on  the  starboard  bow, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  a  fourth  on  our  beam.  We  had 

♦The  account  of  the  “Lilian’s”  escape  and  capture  later  on  is 
derived  from  the  “Chronicles  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,”  by  James 
Sprunt. 
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From  a  war-time  photograph  by  Cook  of  Charlestorii  in  the  F.  B.  C.  Bradloe  collection 
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unfortunately  run  into  the  second  line  of  blockaders,  called 
the  Gulf  Squadron,  and  it  was  not  more  than  two  hours 
before  they  were  all  in  range  and  pelting  us  with  shells. 

“The  chase  lasted  until  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon, 
when  a  shell  from  the  cruiser  on  our  starboard  beam, 
called  the  ‘Gettysburg,’  formerly  the  blockade  runner 
‘^fargaret  and  Jessie,’  struck  us  below  the  water-line, 
making  a  large  hole  through  which  the  water  rushed  like 
a  mill  stream. 

“All  our  efforts  to  stop  the  leak  with  blankets  were 
unavailing.  We  had  previously  thrown  over  our  deck-load 
of  cotton,  but  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  aperture 
from  the  inside,  as  the  hold  was  jam  full  of  cotton;  and 
in  a  short  time  the  vessel  began  to  steer  badly  and  gradu¬ 
ally  sank  almost  to  the  level  of  the  deck.  Finding  fur¬ 
ther  efforts  to  escape  utterly  fruitless,  the  captain  stopped 
the  ship  and  surrendered  to  the  boats  which  immediately 
surrounded  us. 

“I  remember  that  when  the  ‘Lilian’  was  hove  to  and 
the  United  States  officers  came  on  board,  our  sullen  and 
dejected  commander  was  standing  on  the  starboard  paddle- 
box,  with  his  arms  folded  and  his  back  turned  to  the 
approaching  Federals.  One  of  them,  with  a  drawn  sword, 
approached  and  asked  if  he  was  in  command  of  the  ship. 
Captain  Martin  responded  with  an  oath:  ‘I  was  in  com¬ 
mand,  but  I  suppose  you  are  captain  now.’ 

“Although  every  effort  had  been  made  to  escape,  those 
of  us  who  knew  Captain  Maffitt,  the  former  commander 
of  the  ‘Lilian,’  regretted  very  much  his  absence  on  this 
occasion,  as  he  would  most  likely  have  been  more  fortu¬ 
nate  in  getting  away. 

“Knowing  how  eager  the  Federals  were  to  identify  the 
pilot  of  the  ship,  they  being  in  blissful  ignorance  that 
there  were  no  fewer  than  five  Wilmington  pilots  on  board 
(on  their  way  to  Bermuda  to  bring  in  blockade  runners), 
we  all  agreed  to  personate  firemen  or  members  of  the  crew, 
and  succeeded  in  passing  ourselves  off  as  such.  Subse¬ 
quently  all  of  us  escaped  except  the  ship’s  pilot,  who  was 
detained  at  Point  Lookout  until  the  end  of  the  war.” 

On  the  occasion  of  the  “Lilian’s”  capture,  Mr.  James 
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Sprunt,  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  her  purser, 
and  he,  with  the  rest  of  her  crew  of  48  men,  were  taken 
aboard  the  TJ.  S.  S.  “Keystone  State,”  which  the  next  day 
joined  the  blockading  fleet  at  Kew  Inlet.  The  United 
States  ships  engaged  in  this  exciting  chase  were  the  “Bos¬ 
ton,”  “Gettysburg,”  “Detroit,”  “Keystone  State,”  and  one 
other  whose  name  cannot  now  be  recalled. 

The  “Lilian”  was  a  beautiful  little  ship,  a  model  of  a 
yacht,  and  very  fast.  She  made  many  successful  trips, 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  blockading  fleet  or  showing 
them  her  heels.  After  her  capture  she  was  towed  into 
Beaufort,  S.  C.,  and  repaired  at  Philadelphia.  She  was 
then  equipped  by  the  United  States  Kavy  with  an  arma¬ 
ment  of  two  heavy  guns  and  took  part  in  the  second  attack 
upon  Fort  Fisher. 

The  Charleston  Courier  of  December  17th,  1863,  con¬ 
tained  the  following  advertisement : 

“BLOCKADE  STOCKS,” 

“Bee,”  “Chicora,”  “Cobia,”  “Pet,” 

“For  sale  by  H.  H.  De  I^on, 

“461  King  Street,  opposite  Citadel  Square.” 

In  the  same  paper  was  a  much  longer  advertisement  of 
the  “Bee  Company,”  of  which  the  editor  said:  “These 
gentlemen  have  already  sold  upwards  of  $700,000  worth 
of  goods,  which  has  saved  to  the  purchasers  at  least  $150- 
000  to  $200,000  on  the  previous  ruling  prices.” 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  Charleston  Mercury 
of  April  26th,  1862,  shows  how  boldly  blockade  running 
was  carried  on  before  the  establishment  of  the  inside 
blockade  by  the  capture  of  Morris  Island;  it  is  a  sample 
of  many  more: 

“On  Saturday  last,  nine  sailing  vessels,  among  which 
were  the  schooners  ‘Wave’  and  the  ‘Guide,’  started  from 
this  harbor  to  run  the  blockade.  Just  as  they  were  cross¬ 
ing  the  bar  they  encountered  the  U.  S.  gunlx»at  ‘Huron,’ 
Lieutenant  Downes,  and  other  blockading  vessels,  who 
immediately  opened  fire.  The  ‘Wave,’  the  ‘Guide,’  and 
two  others  of  the  nine  sailing  vessels,  were  forced  to  yield.” 

On  Kovember  13th,  1863,  the  Mercury  announced  the 
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pa,\Tnent  of  handsome  dividends  bv  three  blockade  run¬ 
ning  companies,  one  of  them  at  the  rate  of  $500  a  share. 

During  the  time  Admiral  Du  Pont  commanded  the 
South  Atlantic  Blockading  Fleet  (until  1863),  the 
Charleston  newspapers  reported  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  vessels  from  that  port  as  regularly  and  as  openly,  but 
of  course  not  as  numerously,  as  before  the  war.  Even 
after  Dahlgren  established  his  ironclad  fleet  inside  the  bar 
and  posted  his  pickets  every  night  in  the  throat  of  the 
harbor,  between  Sumter  and  Moultrie,  these  arrivals  and 
departures  were  from  time  to  time  announced,  but  more 
guardedly,  except  when  the  blockade  runner  had  been  run 
aground  or  badly  shelled. 

Very  few  people,  probably,  realize  that  in  1864  a  bold 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Confederates  to  break  the  block¬ 
ade  off  Charleston  by  means  of  a  submarine  torpedo  boat, 
the  “H.  C.  Hunley,”  named  for  her  inventor,  who  was 
a  native  of  Mobile.  This  vessel  was  then  called  “the  fish 
torpedo  boat,”  and  was  an  iron  cylindrical  cigar-shaped 
craft  only  35  feet  in  length.  She  could  actually  dive 
and  be  propelled  under  water  and  rise  to  the  surface.  The 
motive  power  was  furnished  by  the  crew,  who,  sitting 
vis-d-vis  on  benches,  turned  a  crank  connecting  the  pro¬ 
peller  shaft.  After  several  unsuccessful  and  fatal  attempts 
at  Mobile  and  Charleston,  Hunley  went  to  the  latter  city 
to  take  command  of  his  invention  in  person.  Volunteers 
seemed  easy  to  find,  for  he  picked  six  men,  and  starting 
out  in  the  harbor  made  several  spectacular  dives.  She 
worked  well  until  an  attempt  was  made  to  dive  under  the 
Confederate  receiving  ship  “Indian  Chief,”  when  she 
fouled  a  cable  and  once  more  proved  a  coffin  for  every 
man  within  her,  including  her  inventor. 

Nothing  daunted,  Lieutenant  George  E.  Dixon,  C.  S. 
N.,  a  friend  of  Hunley’s,  got  together  another  crew,  and 
on  February  17th,  1864,  silently  moved,  but  this  time  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  to  where  the  U.  S.  steam  sloop 
“Housatonic”  was  lying  at  anchor.  The  torpedo  plunged 
against  her  side  and  exploded,  sinking  her  within  five 
minutes.  Five  of  the  “Housatonic’ s”  people  were  killed 
by  the  shock  or  drowned;  the  remainder  took  refuge  in 
the  rigging,  from  which  they  were  rescued  by  other  ves- 
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sels  of  the  fleet.  But  the  little  “Hunley”  never  returned. 
She  went  under,  probably  carried  down  by  the  suction 
of  the  sinking  man-of-war,  and  all  the  lives  on  board  were 
sacrificed.* 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  berate  the  commercial  classes 
of  Great  Britain  for  exporting  goods  to  the  Confederate 
States,  in  violation  of  our  blockade.  But  probably  more 
goods  were  carried  South  through  the  instrumentality  of 
merchants  in  the  United  States  than  by  all  the  merchants 
of  Europe.  More  secrecy  was  observed  by  those  residing 
in  Xew  York,  who  engaged  in  this  business,  than  was 
observed  in  running  the  blockade  of  Mexico ;  but  it  is  none 
the  less  true,  that,  in  the  Civil  War  as  in  the  Mexican 
War,  munitions  of  war  were  furnished  in  very  large  quan¬ 
tities  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Horace  Greeley  saidt  that  the  ideas 
and  vital  aims  of  the  South  were  ‘‘more  generally  cher¬ 
ished”  in  K^ew  York  than  in  South  Carolina  or  Louisiana. 

The  many  light-draft  harbors,  bays  and  inlets  along 
the  Florida  coast  were  the  points  of  destination  for  small 
steamers  and  sailing  craft  laden  with  supplies  from  West 
Indian  ports,  particularly  the  Bahamas.  Merchants  in 
the  Southern  towns  co-operated  with  business  men  in  the 
North,  or  in  Europe,  in  the  exchange  of  commodities. 
Usually  this  was  effected  in  West  Indian  ports.  The 
trade  was  sometimes  referred  to  as  “the  three-cornered 
trade,” — ^meaning  the  South,  the  West  Indies,  and  Europe 
or  the  North. 

These  small  blockade  runners  slipped  out  to  sea  on  dark 
nights  laden  with  cotton,  tobacco  or  turpentine ;  and 
squeezed  back  into  cover  with  coffee,  tea,  medicines,  cloth, 
fine  provisions,  miscellaneous  assortments  of  manufactured 
articles,  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  Choctawhatchee  Bay, 
St.  Andrews  Bay,  Headman’s  Bay,  Apalachicola,  St. 
Marks,  Cedar  Keys,  and  Tampa,  were  the  principal  points 
of  operation  on  the  west  Florida  coast ;  on  the  east  coast, 
the  Indian  River,  Fernandina,  the  St.  Johns  River,  St. 
Augustine,  Mosquito  Inlet  and  Jupiter  Inlet. 

*  Scharf’s  History  of  the  Confederate  Navy,  pp.  760-61. 

t  American  Conflict,  Vol.  II,  p.  8. 
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422,  Willia:si  Burnap  (Burnett),  born  23  August 
1829,  may  have  married,  16  October  1853,  Rosena  Murray 
of  Norwich,  he  being  then  of  Canterbury.  He  lived  at 
Canterbury  at  that  time  if  this  was  his  marriage ;  in  1863 
he  was  living  in  Griswold,  Conn. 

430.  Servington  Savery  Burnap  (Burnett),  bom 
17  January  1827 ;  his  name  also  appears  in  the  Hampton, 
Conn.,  records  as  Livingston  S.  He  married,  12  July 
1856,  at  Boston,  both  his  wife  and  he  being  said  to  be  of 
that  city,  Augusta  C.,  born  about  1833,  at  New  Sharon, 
Me.  (the  State  is  given  as  Vermont  in  the  daughter’s  birth 
record),  daughter  of  Reuben  Rand. 

He  evidently  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  a 
machinist  by  trade  and  his  daughter  was  born  there. 
Child: 

653.  Emma  Augusta,  born  1  Apl.  1859. 

431.  Martha  (Patty)  Burnap,  the  date  of  whose 
birth  is  not  on  record,  married  1  December  1796,  at  Read¬ 
ing,  Mass.,  Thomas  Morey  of  Billerica.  Neither  the 
Reading  nor  Billerica  Records  give  any  due  as  to  his 
parents  or  place  of  birth  nor  does  the  History  of  the 
latter  indicate  that  he  lived  there. 

Children,  bora  in  Hingham,  Mass. — Morey: 

Thomas,  born  4  Sep.  1802,  married  12  June,  1835,  Lucy  F. 
Lincobi.  He  was  the  manager  of  the  Union  Hotel  at 
Hingham  and  ran  a  coach  line  from  there  to  Boston. 
He  died  26  Nov.  1878,  ae.  76,  at  Cohasset,  Mass. 

Martha,  (perhaps  their  daughter),  married  (intention) 
1  Feb.  1821,  Ebenezer  Kittredge  of  Tewksbury,  Mass. 

Jacob,  born  about  1800,  married  Nancy  C.  Eames  of  Hing¬ 
ham.  He  died  23  Jul.  1860,  ae.  51. 

Sabah,  died  23  Nov.  1844,  at  Hingham. 

(49) 
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432.  Hannah  Burnap,  bom  11  June  1788,  married 
14  May  1807,  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Eeuben,  born  8  De¬ 
cember,  baptized  30  December,  1781,  son  of  Reuben  and 
Betty  (Gibson)  Gibson.  He  died  22  October  1813,  at 
Salisbury,  although  he  is  said  to  have  lived  at  Fitchburg, 
and  had  no  children.  There  are  other  marriages  recorded 
of  Reuben  Gibson:  21  May  1840,  to  Louisa  Pierce;  19 
July  1843,  to  Mary  Maynard,  and  one  published  12  June 
1847,  to  Sarah  A.  Harris  of  Shutesbury.  One  or  more 
of  these  may  have  been  his,  but  there  were  one  or  more 
other  Reuben  Gibsons  at  the  same  time. 

433.  Jacob  Buenap,  bom  5  January  1791,  married 
27  May  1812,  at  Salisbury,  Vt.,  Lillah  Irish,  of  Leicester, 
Vt.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  them. 

434.  Annis  Paekee  Buenap,  born  31  January  1793, 
married  19  December  1813,  at  Salisbury,  Vt.,  Oliver,  son 
of  Abraham  Gibson  of  Leicester,  Vt.  She  was  living  in 
Salisbury  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  Nothing  more  is 
known. 

437.  Susannah  Buenap,  born  23  August  1800,  mar¬ 
ried  15  September  1816,  at  Leicester,  Vt.,  James,  bom 
29  July  1793,  at  Leicester,  son  of  James  and  Sally  (Joy) 
Dow  of  that  place.  She  was  then  of  Salisbury  and  noth¬ 
ing  more  is  found. 

438.  Maetha  Buenap,  born  18  Febmary  1803,  is 
seen  from  the  mention  in  her  father’s  will  to  have  married 
a  Dandridge,  unless  the  fact  that  she  is  called  Martha 
Dandridge  Bumap  is  to  be  taken  to  mean  that  this  was 
her  full  name  and  that  she  was  then  unmarried. 

439.  Edwaed  Buenap,  born  27  April  1792,  had  a 
wife  named  Anna,  as  appears  from  the  record  of  her  death, 
and  as  he  died  5  July  1842,  aged  50,  at  Ludlow,  Vt.,  she 
married  again  Stephen  Weston,  and  died  herself  17  April 
1852,  aged  56. 

Children : 

654.  Addison,  born  about  1819,  died  7  Nov.  1824,  ae.  5. 
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655.  Sally,  born  about  1823,  died  3  Aug.  1828,  ae.  5. 

656.  Dorothy,  born  about  1832,  died  24  Apl.  1850,  ae.  28,  at 

Ludlow. 

656a.  Edward,  born  28  Apl.  1834,  Ludlow,  died  12  Jul.  1902, 
Brentwood,  N.  H.,  ae.  68:2:14. 

440.  Mary  (Polly)  Buenap,  bom  27  January  1794, 
married  21  March  1814,  Amos,  bora  28  July  1789,  at 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  son  of  Aaron  and  Mary  (Polly)  (Phil¬ 
lips)  Darby  (Derby)  of  that  place. 

She  died  before  1855. 

Child — Darby  : 

Nancy  Merritt,  born  about  1830,  married  10  Sep,  1851, 
Edmund  Bumap  (No.  657),  q.  v. 

441.  Hannah  Buenap,  bom  22  October  1795,  mar¬ 
ried  15  December  1825,  Asa,  bom  30  March  1793,  at 
Fitchburg,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Martha  (Andrews)  Kins¬ 
man  of  Ipswich  and  Fitchburg,  and  widower  of  Martha 
Stone,  who  died  3  September  1823. 

She  died  before  1873  and  he  died  21  August  1873. 
Children — ^Kinsman  : 

Ebenezbr  Thurston,  born  9  Nov.  1827,  Fitchburg,  died  10 
Dec.  182T. 

George  Washington,  bom  4  Oct.  1831,  married  29  Aug. 
1866,  Sybil  B.  Daby  (Darby,  Derby)  of  Jay,  N.  Y. 

443.  Stillman  Burnap,  bom  21  March  1804,  mar¬ 
ried  1  April  1827,  at  Fitchburg,  Meloda  (Melody)  Cous¬ 
ins,  bom  16  April  1810,  at  Fitchburg,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Gleason  and  Lucretia  (Lucy)  (Rider)  Creed. 
The  date  of  her  birth  is  so  given  in  the  records,  but  from 
the  date  of  publishment  of  her  parents’  marriage,  it  would 
seem  that  it  should  be  1811. 

They  lived  in  Fitchburg,  where  he  committed  suicide 
15  October  1868,  aged  65:6:24,  and  she  removed  to  Leo¬ 
minster,  Mass.,  and  probably  to  Sterling,  as  she  was  from 
that  town  when  she  married  2  August  or  25  September, 
1871,  Wright,  born  21  August  1794,  son  of  Jacob  and 
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Polly  (Parmenter)  Rugg  of  Princeton,  Mass.,  by  whom 
there  were  no  children. 

He  died  22  May  1879,  and  she  died  27  February  1881, 
at  Leominster. 

David  Messenger  of  Fitchburg  represents  that  Stillman 
Burnap  of  Fitchburg,  died  October  1868,  leaving  a  widow. 
Melody  C.  Burnap,  and  next  of  kin,  Edward  Burnap  of 
Ashburnham,  Susan  M.,  wife  of  Alex.  H.  Rugg  of  Ster¬ 
ling,  Elvira,  wife  of  Nathan  Baker  of  Westminster, 
Charles  H.  Burnap  of  Ashby,  Hannah  E.  Burnap  of 
Fitchburg  and  Stillman  W.  Burnap  and  Nancy  M.  Bur¬ 
nap,  minors  of  the  same,  all  children,  and  prays  that  ad¬ 
ministration  be  granted.  31  October  1868. 

An  account  26  April  1870  is  signed  by:  Melody  C. 
Burnap  (mark),  Edward  Burnapp,  Jacob  Rugg,  Mary 
A.  Rugg,  Nathan  Baker,  Eliza  Baker,  Hannah  E.  Bur¬ 
nap,  Warren  Burnap,  Nancy  M.  Burnap,  C.  H.  Burnap, 
Susan  M.  Rugg,  Alexander  H.  Rugg.  Worcester  Probate 
Records,  No.  9174. 

Melody  Burnap  of  Leominster  represents  that  a  guard¬ 
ian  should  be  appointed  of  Warren  S.  and  Nancy  M. 
Burnap,  Warren  S.,  bom  24  July  1848  and  Nancy  M.,  30 
March  1851,  minors  and  children  of  StiUman  Burnap 
late  of  Fitchburg.  Ibid,  No.  9177. 

Children,  bom  in  Fitchburg: 

657.  Edwaso  (Eduuro),  bom  3  Jun.  1828. 

658.  Leonabd  Mosman,  born  21  Aug.  1830,  died  26  Mar.  1831. 

659.  Susan  Mabanda,  born  5  Apl.  1832. 

660.  Eliza  Elviba,  bom  3  Nov.  1834. 

661.  Maby  Ann,  born  22  Aug.  1838. 

662.  Cbables  H.,  born  1843,  died  about  1901,  Leominster. 

663.  Hannah  Elizabeth,  born  4  Jan.  1846,  called  Harriet  in 

State  Records. 

664.  Wabben  Stillman,  born  24  Jul.  1848. 

665.  Euzabeth  R.,  born  about  1850? 

665a.  Nancy  Melody,  born  30  Mar.  1851. 

444.  Lydia  Burnap,  born  16  May  1808,  married  21 
December  1829,  at  Fitchburg,  Jacob,  born  9  May  1806, 
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at  Fitchburg,  son  of  Amos  and  Sally  [(^^cintire)  Brown 
Jr.  Ffothing  further  is  found  concerning  them. 

Children — Brown  : 

Thomas,  bom  about  1833,  died  22  Sep.  1852,  ae.  19,  Mflrri* 
mac. 

William,  born  about  1842,  died  15  Mar.  1850,  ae.  8. 

445.  Abigail  Buenap,  horn  29  June  1810,  married 
16  March  1830,  at  Fitchburg,  Joseph  Troant,  bom  19 
August  1807,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Huldah  Scott.  No 
further  records  found. 

Children,  born  in  Fitchburg — Scott: 

Mabt  Anoeline,  bora  1  Jun.  1830. 

William  Phillipb,  bora  11  Jun.  1831. 

Sabah  Emeune,  born  10  Mar.  1834. 

Mabtha  Abigail,  born  3  Apl.  1841. 

Chables  Henby,  born  26  Aug.  1844. 

446.  Susan  Burnap,  born  25  May  1813,  married  15 
August  1833,  Moses  B.  Daby  (Darby,  Derby)  of  Fitch¬ 
burg.  Nothing  further  known. 

448.  Dpton  Burnap,  bom  20  June  1804,  married 
15  December  1831,  Harriet,  bom  5  October  1805,  at 
Roxbury,  N.  H.,  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  (Grisr 
wold)  Batcheller  or  Batchelder. 

He  lived  at  Nelson  and  perhaps  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  and 
died  there  13  July  1854,  aged  50,  while  she  died  also  at 
Keene,  20  August  1886,  aged  82. 

Children,  bom  at  Nelson,  N.  H. : 

666.  Mabt  Cobdelia,  born  12  Jun.  1835,  died  25  May,  1869,  New 

York  City. 

667.  Lauba  Habbiet,  born  16  Feb.  1846. 

449.  JosiAH  Burnap,  bom  26  August  1805,  married 
at  an  unknown  date,  Miranda  A.,  bom  26  January  1809 
or  1810,  at  Guilford,  Vt.,  daughter  of  John  and  Susanna 
(Whitney)  Adams  of  Ashbumham,  Mass.,  and  Guilford. 

He  was  a  tanner  and  currier  about  1830  and  lived  at 
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Keene,  K.  H.,  where  she  died  19  September,  1892,  aged 
83,  and  was  buried  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  and  he  also 
died  at  Keene,  9  January  1893. 

Child: 

668.  Edward  Childs,  born  Jul.  1341,  died  1  Sep.  1883. 

452.  Nancy  Bttrnap,  bom  13  May  1810,  married  5 
or  30  September  1828,  Asa  Taft,  whose  parents  are  not 
known,  but  who  may  have  been  of  the  Uxbridge  or  Men- 
don.  Mass.,  family  of  that  name.  He  was  bora  20  May 
1805,  and  both  were  of  Nelson,  N.  H.,  at  the  time  of 
marriage. 

He  died  29  December  1863,  and  she  died  22  Feb.  1887. 

Children — Taft  : 

Nancy  Marietta,  born  11  Apl.  1830,  Warwick,  Mass.,  lived 
in  Keene. 

Asa  Albert,  born  15  Sep.  1832,  died  28  Jul.  1833,  Warwick. 

William  Hollis,  born  30  Mar.  1834,  died  16  Jun.  1863, 
Nelson,  N.  H. 

Charles  Curtis,  born  7  Nov.  1836,  married  10  Mar.  1861, 
Martha  Jane  Hadley.  He  died  4  Jul.  1900,  Keene. 

James  Scollay,  born  16  Jul.  1844,  Nelson,  married  9  Jan. 
1872,  Helen  Ann  Ball. 

Emoretta  Maria,  born  26  Aug.  1849,  Nelson,  married  25 
Jim.  1889,  Cadmon  David  Robertson. 

453.  Mary  Burnap,  born  26  June  1812,  married  5 
March  1840,  Reuel  Nims  of  Roxbury,  N.  H.  She  died 
24  March  1869,  at  Nelson,  where  they  lived. 

Children,  bom  at  Nelson — ^Nims: 

Ainsworth  Melville,  born  26  Jan.  1841,  died  10  May,  1914, 
Keene,  N.  H. 

Ruel  Winslow,  born  24  Jun.  1847,  died  20  Jan.  1848. 

Sumner,  born  12  Mar.  1852,  married  28  Feb.  1877,  Luella 
Maria  Hoyt  of  Keene.  He  died  6  May  1909. 

Mary  Cordelia,  born  18  Nov.  1853. 

454.  Lura  Burnap,  born  3  April  1814,  married  14 
Nov.  1837,  Maynard  Wilson  of  Nelson;  she  died  6  March 
1904,  and  he  died  24  December  1904. 
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Child,  born  Xelson — Wilson: 

Milton  Whiton,  born  10  Nov.  1838,  married  Mary  M.  Gage. 

He  died  13  Nov.  1898,  at  Concord,  N.  H. 

455.  James  Buknap,  born  6  September  1816,  mar¬ 
ried  17  October  1840,  Mary  Adelia,  born  about  1819, 
daughter  of  Emerson  and  Delia  (Way)  Gilman  of  Mar^ 
low,  H. 

He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  his  uncle  Asa  Spaulding 
in  his  tannery  and  carried  on  a  business  in  that  line  as 
well  as  a  farm.  He  was  later  a  banker  and  manufacturer 
in  Keene  and  was  a  Eepresentative  in  the  Legislature  in 
1861  and  1862,  a  State  Senator  1876-7  and  on  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Council  in  1879. 

His  wife  died  1  September  1890,  aged  70:10:7,  at  Mar¬ 
low  and  he  died  there  28  October  1894,  aged  78:1:22. 
Child: 

669.  Sabah  Abbie,  born  22  Sep.  1847,  living  in  Keene  in  1916. 

456.  George  Buenap,  born  15  July  1818,  married 
4  June  1840,  Susan  M.  Sherwin,  born  about  1817.  He 
was  a  farmer  and  merchant  in  Keene,  but  seems  to  have 
lived  in  Templeton,  K.  H.,  for  a  time. 

His  wife  died  at  Keene,  1  August  1872,  aged  54:6:18, 
and  he  married  next,  date  unknown,  Mary  F.  Reynolds, 
bom  about  1819.  She  died  10  June  1875,  aged  56,  at 
Keene,  and  he  married  for  the  third  time,  3  May  1882, 
at  Keene,  Charlotte  E.,  born  27  September  1825,  at  Har- 
risville,  K.  H.,  daughter  of  Milan  and  Laura  (Wright) 
Harris  of  that  town,  she  being  then  of  Massilon,  Ohio,  and 
the  widow  of  an  Atwood. 

He  died  11  March  1903,  aged  84:7:24,  at  Keene,  and 
his  wife  died  1  May  1911,  aged  85 :7 :3,  also  at  Keene. 

No  children  have  been  found  by  any  of  his  wives. 

459.  Sewall  Goodridge  Burnap,  bom  12  March 
1802,  married  8  or  9  Kovember  1832,  at  Holliston,  Mass., 
Betsey  Adams,  born  28  July  1812,  at  Medway,  Mass., 
daughter  of  Ezra  and  Olive  (Adams)  Brown  of  Holliston. 
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He  was  a  doctor  and  lived  in  Holliston,  where  his  wife 
died  6  May  1842,  aged  30,  and  he  married  17  January 
1844,  Elizabeth  T.  Blanchard  of  Boston,  who  died  about 
1900  as  a  widow,  he  having  died  16  October  1874,  aged 
72 :7 :4,  at  Holliston. 

Petition  of  Elizabeth  T.  Burnap  of  Holliston  for  ad¬ 
ministration  on  the  estate  of  Sewall  G.  Bumap  of  Hollis¬ 
ton,  Samuel  Burnap  and  George  F.  Bumap,  surety  and 
witness.  9  November  1874. 

Mddx.  Probate  Records,  vol.  376,  p.  578. 

Will  of  Elizabeth  T.  Bumap  of  Holliston.  To  children 
of  deceased  brother  Charles  H.  Blanchard,  late  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  For  care  of  the  Sewall  G.  Bumap  cemetery 
lot  and  to  be  buried  by  my  deceased  husband.  8  Decem¬ 
ber  1894,  proved  25  September  1900. 

Witnesses: — Peter  M.  Macdonald. 

B.  S.  Flanders. 

Angus  Macdonald. 

Ibid,  vol.  613,  p.  516. 

Child,  born  in  Holliston,  by  third  wife: 

670.  Charles  Brown,  born  22  May  1835,  baptized  7  Apl.  1842, 
died  26  Oct.  1851,  ae.  16 :5 :4,  Holliston. 

Guardianship  of  Charles  B.  Burnap  under  14,  son  and 
ward  of  Sewell  G.  Burnap  of  Holliston,  physician,  9 
January  1849,  grandson  and  heir  of  Olive  Brown  late 
of  Holliston  deceased  intestate  widow. 

Mddx.  Probate  Records,  vol.  268,  p.  132. 

460.  Betsey  Burnap,  born  20  June  1804,  married 
before  1830,  at  Lyndeborough,  N.  H.  probably,  Reed, 
bom  10  April  1803,  at  Lyndeborough,  son  of  Captain 
William  and  Susanna  (Reed)  Dutton  of  Westford,  Mass., 
and  Lyndeborough. 

The  date  of  her  death  has  not  been  found,  but  he  mar¬ 
ried  again  4  April  1844,  Betsey,  bom  9  April  1814, 
daughter  of  Timothy  and  Betsey  (Peacock)  Wheeler. 

It  is  not  known  when  he  died  and  the  only  record  of 
issue  by  the  first  wife  is  found  in  a  marriage  at  Fitch¬ 
burg. 
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Child,  by  first  wife,  Dutton: 

Louise  (Lois),  born  about  1830,  married  31  May  1848, 
Abram  G.  Lawrence,  at  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

461.  Israel  Hutchinson  Burnap,  bom  28  May 
1806,  married  3  September  1835,  at  Ashby,  Mass.,  Esther 
Carver,  born  13  September  1814,  at  Ashby,  daughter  of 
Benamin  and  Sally  (Gibson)  Lawrence  of  that  place. 

He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  a  farmer  in  Tem¬ 
ple,  H.,  and  he  lived  in  Ashby,  Ashburnham,  Mass., 
and  Leominster. 

He  died  30  or  31  January  1856,  aged  49 :8:0,  at  Ashby, 
and  the  State  Records  seem  to  be  in  error,  as  they  state 
he  was  the  son  of  “Silas  and  Adaline  Rice.”  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  estate  of  Israel  H.  Burnap,  yeoman,  was 
granted  12  Febmary  1856. 

Mddx.  Probate  Records,  vol.  368,  p.  8. 

His  widow  was  living  in  Hewton,  Mass.,  in  1881,  in 
Fitchburg  from  1894-1904,  and  she  died  at  the  home  of 
her  grand-daughter  Mrs.  Edward  Arch,  in  Everett,  Mass., 
25  April  1914,  aged  99,  and  was  buried  at  Ashby,  the  last 
of  thirteen  children  and  related  to  the  Lawrences  of  Med¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

Esther  C.  Burnap,  widow,  guardian  of  Mary  A.,  Urania 
E.,  Herbert  G.,  children  of  Israel  H.  Burnap  of  Ashby, 
deceased.  16  September  1856. 

Mddx.  Probate  Records,  vol.  273,  p.  272. 

Children : 

671.  Mary  Ann,  born  22  Aug.  1838,  baptized  Sep.  1840,  Ashby. 

672.  Eliza  A.,  born  15  Feb.  1837,  Ashby,  died  3  Sep.  1856. 

673.  E.  Urania,  born  23  Dec.  1844,  Leominster. 

674.  Herbert  Goodridge,  born  4  Jul.  1847,  Leominster,  died 

before  1904. 


462.  Samuel  Burnap,  born  12  October  1809,  married 
20  March  1834,  at  Ashby,  Mass.,  Lucinda,  bora  12  Au¬ 
gust  1814,  at  Ashby,  daughter  of  Allen  and  Betsey  (Law¬ 
rence)  Farwell  of  that  place. 

She  died  27  September  1852,  aged  38,  at  Fitchburg, 
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where  they  had  removed  from  Templeton  in  1828  and 
where  he  was  a  farmer. 

He  married  15  February  1853,  Harriet,  bom  22  Feb¬ 
ruary  1822,  at  Barre,  Vt.,  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Rebecca 
(Wood)  Trow  of  Westminster,  Mass, 

He  died  4  March  1890,  aged  80:4:20,  at  Fitchbui^ 
and  his  widow  lived  in  that  place  and  in  Worcester  until 
her  death.  There  were  no  children  by  this  marriage. 

The  will  of  Samuel  Buraap.  To  wife  Harriet  T.  Bur- 
nap,  to  son  Edwin  Samuel,  to  son  George  Franklin,  to 
daughter  Ellen  Lucinda,  wife  of  Francis  Fiske  of  Hollis- 
ton,  to  grand-child  Lillian  Elvira  Burnap,  to  several  char¬ 
itable  societies  and  the  residue  to  wife  and  son  Edwin 
Samuel;  his  wife  executrix. 

16  February  1882,  proved  25  March  1890. 

Witnesses: — Samuel  L.  Graves 
Charles  C.  Clement 
Emma  P.  Potter. 

Amy  Eliza  Hale,  a  minor  and  interested  in  the  estate 
of  Samuel  Burnap  of  Fitchburg,  and  Samuel  L.  Graves, 
guardian,  and  Harriet  T.  Burnap  of  Fitchburg,  represent 
that  Samuel  Burnap  died  4  March  1890,  leaving  a  widow 
Harriet  T.  Burnap  and  next  of  kin  Edwin  S.  and  George 
F.  Bumap,  both  of  Fitchburg,  sons;  Ellen  L.  Fisk,  wife 
of  Francis  Fisk  of  Holliston,  a  daughter;  Amy  Eliza  Hale, 
a  minor  and  a  grand-child  of  the  deceased,  of  Rindge, 
N.  H.,  her  father’s  name  Walter  A.  Hale  of  the  same 
town.  15  March  1890. 

Worcester  Probate  Records,  2nd  Series,  Ho.  10480. 

Children : 

675.  Charles  Edward,  born  12  Dec.  1834,  Temple,  N.  H.,  died 

27  Sep.  1868,  Fitchburg. 

676.  Maria  E.,  born  15  Jan.  1836,  Temple,  died  27  Jan.  1853, 

Fitchburg. 

677.  Edwin  Samuel,  born  19  Aug.  1838,  Temple. 

678.  Ellen  Lucinda,  born  10  Jun.  1841,  Fitchburg. 

679.  George  Franklin,  born  25  Oct.  1849,  Fitchburg,  died  31 

Dec.  1894. 

680.  A  daughter. 
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465.  Joseph  Buenap,  bom  9  December  1804,  mar¬ 
ried  13  June  1853,  at  Tewksbury,  'Mass.,  Lucy  Jane 
(Gane),  bom  3  February  1817,  at  Tewkesbury,  daughter 
of  Samuel  and  Lucy  (Clark)  Thompson, 

He  was  a  painter  and  removed  from  Massachusetts  to 
Upper  Alton,  Ill.,  but  she  evidently  came  East  again  after 
his  death  and  lived  in  Andover  and  perhaps  in  Everett, 
Mass. 

16  September  1873,  Joseph  Burnap  of  Upper  Alton, 
Ill.,  was  a  petitioner  for  administration  upon  the  estate 
of  Abigail  Burnap  of  Wilmington,  Mass,  (his  mother), 
George  Burnap  being  a  surety. 

Mddx,  Probate  Records,  vol.  375,  p.  642. 

He  died  about  1879,  at  Upper  Alton,  and  she  died 
19  February  1887,  aged  70:0:16,  at  Everett,  and  was 
buried  at  Upper  Alton. 

The  will  of  Joseph  Burnap  of  Upper  Alton,  HI.  To 
the  Wilmington  Library,  Wilmin^on,  Mass.,  to  my 
brother  George  Burnap  my  interest  in  the  homestead  of 
my  mother  and  sister  deceased,  in  Wilmington,  to  my 
son  Henry  Thompson  Burnap  property  at  Brighton,  Mar- 
coupin  County,  Ill.,  at  the  age  of  21,  (land  in  Wilmington 
and  Tewksbury  mentioned)  my  wife  Lucy  J.  T.  Burnap 
and  her  brother  Clark  Thompson  of  Everett,  Mass.,  and 
they  to  be  executors.  6  July  1876,  proved  24  June  1879. 
Witnesses: — Albert  C.  Hastings. 

John  Leverett. 

Mddx.  Probate  Records,  vol.  413,  p.  55. 

The  will  of  Lucy  J.  T.  Burnap  of  Andover.  To  the 
Trustees  of  Upper  Alton  Cemetery,  to  my  son  Henry  T. 
Bumap  and  his  wife  Annie  C.  Burnap,  to  my  sister  Mrs. 
Lawrence  T.  Frye  of  Andover,  to  my  sister  Mrs.  Mary  T. 
Gray  and  her  son  Edward  W.  Gray,  to  my  son  Henry  T. 
Bumap  a  Bible  containing  record  of  the  family,  to  my 
daughter-in-law  Annie  C.  Burnap.  Appoints  her  brother 
Clark  Thompson  of  Everett,  Mass.,  and  wishes  Albert 
Wade  of  Alton,  Ill.,  appointed  executor.  5  November 
1885,  proved  12  April  1887. 
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Witnesses: — Joseph  J.  Cannell 
Nathaniel  A,  Dill 
George  S.  Marshall. 

Ibid,  vol.  479,  p.  563. 

Child: 

681.  Henry  Thompson,  under  21  in  1876. 

468.  Elizabeth  Burnett,  bom  8  September  1785, 
married  15  October  1815,  at  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  Salmon, 
probably  bom  11  April  1788,  and  if  so  the  son  of  Daniel 
and  Phoebe  (Prince)  Sibley  of  Sutton. 

He  removed  from  Sutton  to  Southborough,  but  evidently 
was  in  Hopkinton  at  least  from  1819  to  1820. 

His  wife  died  29  September  1820,  and  he  married  30 
December  1823,  at  Southborough,  Lovisa,  probably  bom 
12  December  1782,  at  Southborough,  and  if  so  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Josiab  and  Abigail  (Ward)  Bridges. 

Their  deaths  are  not  in  the  Southborough  or  Hopkinton 
records. 

Salmon  Sibley  of  Hopkinton,  yeoman,  consideration 
$200,  to  Charles  E.  Burnett  [her  father]  of  Southborough, 
yeoman,  land  in  the  north  part  of  Hopkinton.  Betsey 
his  wife  consents.  12  April  1820. 

Acknowledged  12  April  1820. 

Witnesses: — Joel  Burnett 
Jonas  Ball 

Hopkinton  &  Upton  Deeds,  vol.  16,  p.  509. 

Children — Sibley  : 

Jasper  Adams,  born  31  Jul.  1816,  Southborough. 

Annis  Eliza,  born  29  Nov.  1817,  Hopkinton,  married  (in¬ 
tention)  11  April  1841,  Charles  Williams. 

Salmon  Augustus,  born  2  Oct.  1819,  Hopkinton,  died  11 
May  1820,  ae.  9  mos. 

469.  Charles  Burnett,  born  12  March  1788,  mar¬ 
ried  11  October  1815,  at  Hopkinton,  Keziah,  bom  16  De¬ 
cember  1791,  daughter  of  Barzillai  and  Melecent  (Fair¬ 
banks)  Pond  of  Worcester  and  Medway. 

He  was  a  rope-maker  and  lived  at  Southborough,  where 
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she  died  4  January  1839,  and  he  died  April  1854,  or 
according  to  the  State  Records  6  February  1854,  aged  66. 
The  former  date  is  from  a  family  Bible. 

Charles  Burnett  of  Southborough,  yeoman,  considera¬ 
tion  $1000,  to  Charles  R.  Burnett,  yeoman,  and  Barzillai 
Pond  of  Medway,  yeoman,  land  in  Southborough,  Kezia 
Burnett  also  signs.  20  April  1819. 

Acknowledged  the  same  date. 

Witnesses: — i^athan  Fisher 
Samuel  Gibbs 

Worcester  Deeds,  vol.  216,  p.  478. 

Children,  born  in  Southborough: 

682.  Hibam,  born  5  Jul.  1817,  died  about  1912,  Seattle,  Wash. 

683.  Hannah  Makia,  born  14  May  1816,  died  about  1906, 

Seattle. 

684.  Charles,  born  9  Oct.  1819,  died  28  Sep.  1848,  ae.  28,  Provi¬ 

dence,  R.  I. 

685.  Joseph,  born  11  Nov.  1820,  died  11  Aug.  1894. 

686.  Henry  Harvey,  born  4  Aug.  1828. 

470.  Hannah  Burnett,  bom  1  March  1790,  married 
12  April  1812,  Stephen  Hill  of  Cambridge,  whose  birth 
is  not  recorded  there.  She  died  16  February  1815,  and 
no  further  particulars  have  been  found. 

471.  Chloe  Burnett,  bom  12  February  1792,  mar¬ 
ried  3  May  1812,  at  Southborough,  Eliot,  bora  6  July 
1788,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Sarah  ^(Tilton)  Claflin.  He 
died  8  December  1827,  aged  39,  at  Southborough,  having 
evidently  served  as  an  ensign  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  his 
widow  married,  27  March  1831,  at  Southborough,  Heman, 
bom  22  March  1800,  at  Southborough,  son  of  Solomon 
and  Martha  (Ward)  Este. 

There  is  no  record  of  his  death  in  Southborough,  but 
she  died  15  November  1875,  according  to  the  family  Bible. 
Children — Claflin  : 

Fanny,  born  17  Apl.  1813,  Southborough. 

Charles  Ripley  Burnett,  born  28  Sep.  1817,  Hopkinton. 
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Sabah  Ball,  born  23  Jan.  1821,  Hopkinton,  died  24  Jul. 

1821,  Hopkinton. 

Eliot,  born  12  Aug'.  1824,  Southborough. 

Este: 

Fbanelin,  born  14  Sep.  1831,  Southborough. 

474.  Joel  Burnett,  born  6  April  1798,  married  21  or 
23  December  1823,  Dolly,  born  19  November  1804,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ebenezer  and  Lydia  (Morse)  Bellows  of  Hopkin¬ 
ton. 

He  died  22  February  1844,  according  to  the  Bible 
record,  but  1845  according  to  the  State  Records,  and  she 
married,  21  February  1848,  Nicholas,  born  24  January 
1792,  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Bailey)  Little,  a  black¬ 
smith  of  Boston. 

He  died  4  March  1857,  but  the  date  of  her  death  is 
not  found. 

Eliza  B.  Burnett,  minor  daughter  of  Dr.  Joel  Burnett, 
late  of  Southborough,  over  14,  chose  Sullivan  Fay  as 
guardian  21  March  1845. 

Waldo  I.  Burnett  of  Southborough,  minor  above  14, 
chose  Sullivan  Fay  as  guardian,  31  March  1845. 

Sullivan  Fay  of  Southborough  represents  that  a  guard¬ 
ian  should  be  appointed  to  Eliza  Bell  and  Waldo  I.  Bur¬ 
nett  over  14  and  Harriet  M.  Burnett  under  14,  children 
of  Joel  Burnett,  and  prays  for  appointment.  The  next 
of  kin  being  Charles,  Dolly  and  John  Burnett  and  Chloe 
Este  and  Martha  Claflin.  The  estate  being  subject  to  the 
right  of  dower  of  the  widow  Dolly  Burnett.  Worcester 
Probate  Records,  No.  9189. 

The  widow  Dolly  Bur.  ett  and  her  brothers  Charles 
Burnett  and  Newell  Bellaires  and  John  Burnett  decline 
administration  and  recommend  Peter  Fay  of  South¬ 
borough. 

Witness: — W.  I.  Burnett. 

Peter  Fay  of  Southborough  represents  that  Joel  Bur¬ 
nett,  late  of  Southborough,  died  22  Feb.  1845,  and  prays 
for  administration.  Bbid  9192. 

Children,  born  in  Southborough: 

687.  Lorenzo  Newell,  born  1  Sep.  1824,  died  12  Nov.  1844. 

688.  Euza  Bell,  born  1  May  1826. 
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689.  Waldo  Ibvino,  born  12  Jul.  1828,  died  1  Jul.  1854,  ae. 

25 :11 :0,  Boston.  He  was  an  author,  also  a  physician. 

Eliza  B.  Burnett  spinster,  administratrix  of  Waldo  I. 
Burnett,  physician  of  Boston,  she  being  his  sister  and 
one  of  the  next  of  kin.  17  July  1854.  Nicholas  Little 
and  Joseph  Burnett,  druggist,  sureties. 

Suffolk  Probate  Records,  vol.  224,  p.  373. 

690.  Hareietta  Marcella,  born  28  Nov,  1832,  died  9  Apl.  1890, 

ae.  57:4:11,  Southborough. 

Will  of  Harriet  M.  Burnett  of  Southborough.  My 
nephew  Waldo  B.  Fay  of  Southborough  executor.  To 
my  sister  Eliza  B.  B.  Fay,  the  residue  to  Waldo  B.  Fay, 
22  January  1889,  proved  15  July  1890. 

Witnesses : — Dexter  Ne^^iion 
Ellen  Mullins 
Ellen  Callaghan 

Worcester  Probate  Records,  No.  10671,  2nd  Series. 

Waldo  B.  Fay  of  Southborough  represents  that  Har¬ 
riet  M.  Burnett  of  Southborough  died  9  April  1890, 
leaving  Eliza  B.  Burnett  Fay,  wife  of  Sylvester  C.  Fay 
of  Southborough,  a  sister.  5  May  1890. 

Ibid. 


475.  John  Burnett,  born  29  March  1800,  married 
7  December  1829  (Bible  record),  Rebecca  C.  T.  Hinck¬ 
ley,  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 

John  Burnett  of  Worcester,  yeoman,  consideration  $500, 
to  William  Jennison  of  Worcester,  land  in  Worcester 
which  Henry  Goulding  and  wife  and  Gordon  Goulding 
conveyed  to  said  Jennison  in  book  290,  p.  149-50.  18 

October  1834. 

Acknowledged  18  October  1834. 

Witness: — Joseph  G.  Kendall. 

Worcester  Deeds,  vol.  303,  p.  270. 

John  Burnett  of  Worcester  yoeman,  consideration  $300, 
to  Edward  B.  Rice  of  Worcester  blacksmith,  land  in 
Worcester.  Rebecca  his  wife  signs  “Mrs.  Burnett.” 

8  May  1835. 

Acknowledged  8  May  1835. 

Witnesses: — William  Green 
William  Eames 

Ibid,  vol.  307,  p.  373. 
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He  died  16  August  1857,  aged  57:4:13,  at  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  but  his  wife’s  death  does  not  appear. 

The  will  of  John  Burnett  of  Framingham.  C.  C.  Esty 
executor — wife  Rebekah.  2  June  1857,  proved  8  Sep¬ 
tember  1857. 

Witnesses: — Miranda  Page 
Julia  A.  Page 
C.  C.  Esty 

Mddx.  Probate  Records,  vol.  387,  p.  61. 

Child: 

691.  Martha  Ann,  born  about  1827,  adopted  daughter. 

476.  Martha  (Patty)  Burnett,  bom  8  May  1802, 
married  24  January  1825,  at  Hopkinton,  John,  bom  26 
August  1782,  at  Hopkinton,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Sarah 
(Tilton)  Claflin.  The  date  of  the  marriage  is  variously 
given  in  the  Bible  record  and  the  Claflin  Genealogy,  but 
the  above  is  from  the  Vital  Records. 

He  had  previously  married,  in  1803,  Clarinda  Mellish, 
who  died  14  November  1823,  aged  42. 

He  died  18  February  1864,  and  she  died  at  Grafton 
11  March  1882. 

Children,  born  in  Hopkinton — Claplin; 

William  Bainbbidqe,  born  25  Nov.  1825,  married  15  Dec. 
1849,  Martha  A.  Hutchinson. 

Walcott  Samuel,  born  24  Nov.  (26  Nov.  Bible  record) 
1831. 

Gexibgianna,  born  13  Aug.  1836,  (1835  Bible  record). 

Sabah  Bucklin,  born  17  Sep.  1839,  (1838  Bible  record). 

482.  Almira  Burnap,  born  1  September  1806,  mai> 
ried  21  December  1829,  James  Dexter,  born  5  July  1803, 
son  of  Barnabas  and  Eunice  (Bixby)  Miller  of  Boston. 
They  were  married  in  Westborough  and  in  the  marriage 
record  her  name  is  correctly  given,  but  in  those  of  the 
births  of  their  children  she  is  called  Maria.  The  dates 
of  death  do  not  appear  in  the  Westborough  records.  They 
lived  in  South  Boston  in  1877. 

Children,  bom  in  Westborough — ^Miller: 

(To  he  continued) 
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By  George  Granvilee  Putnam. 


(Continued  from  Volume  LX,  page  332.) 


After  this  voyage,  Captain  Reynolds  commanded  the 
barque  Cheshire,  and  his  last  charge  was  the  fine  schooner 
Jonathan  Sawyer,  which  was  built  for  him  and  of  which 
he  was  part  owner.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  old 
East  India  captains  of  the  Salem  firm  to  die,  and  he  was 
always  considered  by  them  a  model  shipmaster,  a  splendid 
factor,  and  one  who  always  kept  his  ships  in  the  pink  of 
condition. 

Of  course  the  action  of  Captain  Waring  of  the  British 
steamer  Gordon  Castle  in  rescuing  and  caring  for  the 
olRcers  and  crew  of  the  Humboldt  could  not  be  allowed 
to  go  unrecognized  by  this  government.  Upon  representa¬ 
tion  being  made  to  the  authorities  at  Washington,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order  was  promptly  issued: 

The  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  ordered  “For 
presentation  to  Captain  Waring  of  the  steamer  Gordon  Castle, 
a  gold  watch  and  chain,  in  recognition  of  his  rescuing  the 
ofiBcers  and  crew  of  the  American  ship  Humboldt,  as  a  testi¬ 
monial  of  the  President’s  appreciation  of  his  humane  and 
gallant  conduct.” 

Signed,  FREDERICK  T.  FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Capt.  Stephen  P.  Bray,  Jr. 

The  next  master  was  Capt.  Stephen  P.  Bray,  Jr.,  who 
began  his  sea  life  as  a  boy  in  ship  Volant  Hov.  9,  1860. 
December,  1862,  in  ship  Winorw,  as  second  mate,  to  Callao 
and  Havre.  May,  1864,  to  1868,  ship  Pocahontas.  To 
East  Indies,  home  via  Mauritius,  Boston,  1868  to  1869, 
ship  Naples,  chief  mate.  To  Java  and  back  to  Boston, 
November,  1869,  as  chief  mate  of  the  ship  Mindoro,  to 
1873,  when  he  took  command  of  the  same  ship  till  1877, 
trading  in  this  same  ship  to  the  Eastern  ports.  Ship 
Panay,  new,  September,  1877,  as  master,  nine  full  voy¬ 
ages.  The  tenth  voyage  the  ship  was  stranded  on  the 
Island  of  Simara,  Philippine  group,  and  was  condemned 
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and  sold.  These  ten  voyages  were  to  the  Eastern  seas, 
China,  Japan,  and  sugar  and  hemp  ports  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  General  cargoes  outward,  largely  kerosene  oil  on 
owniers’  account.  On  retiring  from  the  sea  in  1890,  he 
established  himself  in  the  coal  business  in  Jfewburyport, 
which  he  continued  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Xov. 
17,  1897,  in  his  55th  year.  He  joined  the  !Rewburyport 
Marine  Society  Nov.  27,  1873,  and  was  treasurer  from 
Nov.  28,  1895,  until  his  death. 

Capt.  Henry  Gardner. 

Captain  Gardner  followed  Captain  Bray.  He  was  bom 
in  Salem,  and  he  died  at  his  home  on  Cedar  Street,  July 
19,  1888,  in  his  54th  year.  He  was  engaged  in  the  South 
American  and  East  India  trades.  He  was  in  the  ship 
Herald  when  she  foundered  off  Cape  Good  Hope.  His 
last  voyage  was  in  the  ship  Mindoro,  from  which  he  re¬ 
turned  very  sick,  hut  later  recovered  his  health,  so  as  to 
attend  to  business  ashore.  He  was  a  grandson  of  John 
Gardner,  Esq.,  who  formerly  owned  the  Gardner  farm, 
and  a  nephew  of  Henry  Gardner,  merchant  and  subse¬ 
quent  owner  of  that  property. 

While  in  command  of  the  ship  Herald,  from  Iloilo, 
June  4,  1876,  for  New  York,  Captain  Gardner  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  vessel  off  Cape  Good  Hope,  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  strong  westerly  gales  having  been  encountered 
from  the  south  end  of  Madagascar  to  Cape  land,  with  high 
seas.  From  Aug.  27  to  Aug.  30,  latitude  36.06  South, 
longitude  22.20  East,  heavy  N.  W.  gales  with  cross  seas 
constantly  breaking  over  the  ship,  flooding  the  decks  and 
cabin  with  water,  were  experienced.  On  the  latter  date 
the  captain  was  obliged  to  jettison  about  350  bags  of 
sugar,  as  the  ship  was  leaking  badly.  On  examination, 
found  that  the  stem  and  wooden  ends  had  burst  out,  and 
that  the  vessel  was  leaking  in  several  places,  but  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  violence  of  the  w’eather,  it  was  impossible 
to  get  at  them  or  even  to  stop  them  temporarily.  Finding 
the  leak  increasing,  the  water  gaining  rapidly  on  the 
pumps,  and  there  being  eight  feet  of  water  in  the  hold, 
and  fearing  that  she  might  sink  at  any  minute,  the  cap- 
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tain  considered  it  advisable  for  the  safety  of  all  to  abandon 
her,  and  hoisted  a  signal  of  distress  in  order  to  attract 
the  attention  of  those  on  board  a  strange  sail.  Soon 
afterwards  the  stranger  bore  down  to  the  Herald.  She 
was  the  Mofussulite  (of  London)  from  Bimlipatam  for 
London.  The  master  was  asked  to  take  off  the  crew  and 
officers  and  he  did  so  readily.  He  sent  his  lifeboat  for 
the  purpose,  but  as  a  heavy  sea  was  running  at  the  time, 
it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  all  were  rescued.  The 
Mofussulite  then  proceeded  on  her  voyage,  and  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  people  were  landed  at  St.  Helena  Sept.  13,  1876. 
Captain  Gardner  ioined  the  Salem  Marine  Society  Jan. 
26,  1866. 


Capt.  Daniel  H.  Hutchinson. 

Capt.  Daniel  H.  Hutchinson,  the  third  commander  of 
the  Mindoro,  was  born  in  Yarmouth,  H.  S.,  in  1826,  and 
he  died  in  Salem,  February  4,  1889.  He  sailed  on  his 
first  voyage,  when  a  mere  lad,  as  cook  for  eight  men  on 
the  brig  Swan,  of  Yarmouth,  H.  S.  He  continued  to 
follow  the  sea  for  many  years,  and  made  65  voyages  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  in  the  following  vessels : 

Schooners  Union,  Oceanus,  and  Emily;  Brigantine 
Maidee;  Barkentine  John  Wooster;  Brigs  Swan,  Paragon, 
Southampton,  Camilla,  Archimedes,  Trafalgar,  Horatio, 
and  Primrose;  Barks  Christohel,  Reward,  and  Leans; 
Ships  No  Name,  Juniper,  Derby,  Dashing  Wave,  Sooloo, 
and  Mindoro.  His  first  command  was  the  brig  Primrose. 

He  was  in  command  of  the  barque  Lewis,  when  she  went 
ashore  on  an  uncharted  reef,  on  the  passage  between  Aden, 
Arabia  and  Zanzibar,  and  became  a  total  loss.  She  was 
owned  by  Benjamin  A.  West,  father  of  Arthur  W.  West, 
of  Salem.  Captain  Hutchinson  made  several  record  pas¬ 
sages  between  Boston  and  Java  in  the  barkentine  John 
Wooster,  the  vessel  being  owned  by  Henry  Hastings  &  Co. 

Captain  Hutchinson’s  last  voyage  was  in  the  ship  Min¬ 
doro.  He  had  been  at  home  while  the  ship  made  a  voyage 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  W.  Frank  Powars.  He  went 
to  the  office  of  the  owners  in  Boston,  and  was  making 
preparations  to  go  on  the  next  one.  While  talking  with 
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Mr.  George  H.  Allen  of  the  firm,  Captain  Hutchinson  be¬ 
came  unconscious,  falling  to  the  floor.  He  was  immedi¬ 
ately  taken  to  his  home  in  Salem,  where  he  passed  away 
in  the  afternoon. 

He  joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society  Hov.  2,  1881  j 
the  East  India  Marine  Society,  July  11,  1872.  He  was 
a  most  exemplary  man  and  a  deacon  in  the  Tabernacle 
Church.  Mr.  George  H.  Allen,  speaking  of  him  to  the 
writer,  said:  ‘^You  cannot  commend  Captain  Hutchinson 
too  highly.  He  was  a  wonderful  and  resourceful  man  and 
a  thorough  sailor,  and  he  always  brought  his  ships  home 
in  perfect  order.” 

Captain  Hutchinson  married  Miss  Martha  Frances 
Cross,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Martha  (Farrington) 
Cross,  and  a  niece  of  Oliver  Parsons,  a  member  of  the 
first  Salem  Board  of  Aldermen.  Horace  F.  Hutchinson, 
treasurer  of  Harmony  Grove  cemetery,  is  his  son. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  compiler  of  these 
articles,  Mr.  Horace  F.  Hutchinson  contributed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  of  a  voyage  he  made  with  his  father  in 
the  Miridoro,  between  Boston,  Hong  Kong,  Manila  and 
Boston.  It  was  his  father’s  last  voyage,  and  the  son 
wrote  as  follows  concerning  the  trip: 

“In  response  to  your  kind  invitation,  and  as  there  are 
many  families  in  and  about  Salem,  some  member  of  whom 
made  a  voyage  in  the  Mindoro,  I  thought  that  perhaps 
they  would  be  interested  in  a  little  account  of  her  abilities 
as  a  sailer  and  a  sketch  of  the  life  on  board. 

“The  ship  Mindoro  was  the  last  of  a  long  procession  of 
full-rigged  East  Indiamen  that  carried  the  name  of  Salem 
on  her  stern  around  the  world.  She  was  not  a  handsome 
ship.  She  was  ‘homely’  to  the  sailor’s  eye,  but  while  her 
lines  were  not  fine  or  her  rig  lofty,  she  was  very  heavily 
sparred  and  it  took  a  gale  of  wind  to  drive  her. 

“It  frequently  happened  in  heavy  weather  that  we 
would  overtake  and  pass  other  ships,  we  carrying,  perhaps, 
everything  under  royals,  while  they  were  under  much 
‘shorter  canvas,’  although  our  mates  at  these  times  would 
almost  have  nervous  prostration  because  the  ‘Old  Man’ 
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would  not  give  the  orders  to  ‘Clew  up  and  furl  the  fore 
and  mizzen  to-galln’t  sails,’  ‘Reef  the  main  to’gall’nt’  and 
‘Haul  down  the  foretopmast  staysail.’ 

“As  an  example  of  the  Mindoro’s  ability  to  ‘get  there,* 

I  would  say  that  the  Lucille,  which  left  St.  Helena  a  few 
hours  after  we  did,  arrived  in  Hew  York  three  days  after 
we  arrived  in  Boston,  and  we  lost  three  days  on  the  way 
putting  in  to  Bermuda. 

“On  the  voyage  out,  when  about  10  degrees  south  -of  the 
line,  we  sighted  an  American  ship  hull  down  to  leeward. 
She  was  pointing  higher  than  we,  and  in  time  she  was 
near  enough  to  hoist  her  number.  My  job  was  to  handle 
the  signal  books,  and  by  referring  to  the  Register  found 
that  she  was  the  Luzon  of  Hew  York.  We  hoisted,  “J.  C. 
V.  B.,’  which  was  the  Mindoro’s  code.  He  hoisted,  ‘Hew 
York,  52  days.’  We  replied  with,  ‘Boston,  41  days’;  to 
which  he  immediately  replied,  ‘We  doubt  your  authority.’ 
My  father  was  indignant.  ‘What  does  he  mean?  Does 
he  doubt  my  word  because  we  beat  him  11  days,  and  from 
Boston  at  that  ?’ 

“By  that  time  the  Luzon  had  another  signal  flying  from 
her  monkey-gatf.  I  read,  ‘My  name  is,’  and  then  he  be¬ 
gan  to  spell  ‘P-a-r-k-s.’  ‘Oh,  that  is  Jerry  Parks,  and  he 
was  joking.  He  used  to  be  my  mate!’  my  father  said. 

“By  maneuvering  we  drew  close  enough  to  use  a  speak¬ 
ing  trumpet,  which  is  close  enough  for  square-riggers  in 
a  seaway,  and  helms  were  shifted  to  give  us  more  sea 
room.  We  sailed  for  14  days  side  by  side.  As  the  night 
shut  down  on  us  on  the  13th  day,  the  Luzon  was  about 
two  miles  astern;  next  morning  she  was  still  there,  but 
while  we  were  watching  her,  she  set  a  brand-new  foretop¬ 
mast  stu’n-sail  (which  we  had  seen  them  busily  making 
on  her  decks  for  the  last  day  or  two).  The  breeze  fresh¬ 
ened  and  she  pulled  up  and  passed  out  of  sight  ahead. 
That  was  January  6. 

“We  ran  down  to  48  degrees  south,  and  ‘ran  our  eastern 
down’  on  a  great  circle,  riding  the  ‘Cape  Horn  swells’  that 
in  those  latitudes  roll  unbroken  around  the  world,  and 
heading  up  by  the  H.  W.  Cape  of  Australia,  we  entered 
Timor  Straits  on  March  1,  and  there  again  overhauled  the 
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Luzon!  And  the  Luzon  of  New  York  was  rated  as  a 
half-clipper ! 

“We  had  discipline  on  the  Mindoro,  and  when  a  heavy 
hand  was  needed  I  have  seen  it  laid  on,  but  the  Mindoro 
was  well  knovTi  among  the  sailormen  as  a  ‘Christian  ship/ 
No  profanity  was  allowed,  and  was  never  heard  outside 
of  the  fo’cas’l.  That  was  the  sailors’  private  retreat,  where 
no  officer  ever  entered  unless  an  unruly  seaman  made  it 
necessary. 

“Every  morning  at  7.45,  the  man  at  the  wheel  would 
sound  the  ship’s  bell,  for  divine  service.  The  two  watches 
would  assemble  aft  on  the  main  deck,  also  the  ‘idlers,’  as 
the  cook,  steward,  sailmaker  and  carpenter,  were  called. 
The  captain  would  descend  from  the  poop  and  stand  by 
the  main  deck  capstan  and  read  a  short  selection  from 
the  Bible,  followed  by  a  prayer,  and  then  all  hands  lustily 
with  the  doxology. 

“It  was  a  sendee  that  frequently  w’as  accompanied  with 
amusing  features.  Sometimes  we  were  busy  dodging  seas 
that  chased  each  other  over  the  deck,  hoisting  ourselves 
up  by  the  main  rigging  with  our  feet  in  the  air,  until  the 
ship  rolled  the  other  way.  Of  course  there  were  times 
when  no  such  service  could  be  held,  such  as  days  hove-to 
off  the  Cape,  all  hands  below,  helm  lashed,  and  wheel  held 
by  a  grummit. 

“But  it  was  in  the  eastern  seas  that  this  service  was 
the  most  interesting,  for  among  the  Philippines  and  in 
the  Java  Sea  we  were  surrounded  by  natives  who  would 
climb  up  the  sides  of  the  ship  from  their  boats,  and  it 
was  a  sight  to  see  the  expression  on  the  rows  of  faces 
looking  over  the  rail  when  all  hands  pitched  in  to  that 
grand  old  hymn. 

“Sunday,  a  morning  and  afternoon  service,  one  for 
each  watch  below.  Moody  and  Sankey’s  hymns,  a 
sermon  of  Spurgeon  or  Moody  read  by  the  captain 
and  a  prayer.  In  port,  our  Sunday  service  was  a 
grand  affair.  We  had  an  awning  that  covered  the  poop 
deck,  and  a  melodeon,  that  usually  graced  the  after-cabin^ 
was  brought  up  on  deck. 

“At  10  o’clock  the  ship’s  bell  sounded  over  the  waters 
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of  the  bay.  Then  could  be  seen  boats  leaving  the  gang¬ 
ways  of  the  ships  Luzon,  Daniel  I.  Tenney,  Earl  Gran¬ 
ville,  Tweed,  Mary  L.  Stone,  Colchester,  Lucille,  James 
A.  Wright,  and  the  barque  Martha  Davis.  Aboard  would 
come  the  captains  with  their  wives,  if  they  had  them  with 
them,  followed  by  their  boat  crews,  who  would  be  sent 
forward  on  the  main  deck,  while  the  rest  joined  the  ‘after 
guard’  on  the  poop.  Also  Ave  would  have  launches  from 
Manila,  Avith  office  men  from  Kerr  &  Co.,  Russell  Sturgis, 
Peele,  Hubbell  &  Co.,  and  others,  names  all  familiar  to 
our  old  Salem  merchants. 

“If  one  could  have  looked  into  the  forward  cabin  of  the 
Mindoro  on  a  A\’et,  cold,  stoiTuy  Thursday  night,  as  we  run 
our  eastern  doAvni  in  the  ‘roaring  forties,’  thousands  of  miles 
from  anvAvhere  and  the  nearest  land  the  south  pole  conti¬ 
nent,  one  Avould  not  think  that  we  Avere  afflicted  with  home¬ 
sickness,  for  Thursday  nights  Avere  song  service  nights, 
and  all  hands  but  the  watch  on  deck,  Avere  there.  And 
hoAV  eA'eryone  enjoyed  the  good  old  songs !  ‘Hold  the  Fort,’ 
‘Pull  for  the  Shore,  Sailor,’  ‘Let  the  Lower  Lights  be 
Burning,’  Avere  their  favorites.  Of  course,  everyone  sang 
as  loud  as  he  could.  The  mate  had  a  voice  like  a  rusty 
blackbird,  and  I  used  to  fight  shy  of  a  seat  near  him.  The 
second  mate  sang  a  beautiful  baritone  (he  was  the  ‘chantey 
man’  of  the  ship),  but  his  AV’as  a  ‘foretopsail  yard  voice,’ 
which  means  that  it  would  be  heard  by  a  bunch  of  sailors 
up  there  from  the  poop  deck  in  a  gale  of  Avind,  so  that 
those  sitting  near  him  could  not  be  sure  whether  they  were 
making  any  noise  or  not.  These  religious  services  that 
were  held  on  board  were  not  only  a  welcome  break  in 
the  monotony  of  sea  life,  but  they  were  of  real  benefit  to 
the  men. 

“There  is  plenty  of  Avork  on  board  of  a  ‘wind-jammer,’ 
and  every  sailor  on  watch  is  kept  busy  every  minute  of 
the  day,  from  the  first  order  at  4  a.  m.  to  ‘Wash  down 
the  decks.’  There  has  been  practically  no  change  in  his 
work  or  diversions  for  the  past  300  years.  Some  changes, 
perhaps,  in  the  rig  of  the  vessel,  in  sanitary  conditions 
and  food,  but  the  men  who  made  the  name  of  Salem 
famous  on  every  sea  stood  their  watch  in  the  old  days  in 
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exactly  the  same  way,  using  the  serving  mallet,  the  spun-  i 
yarn,  winch,  marling-spike,  and  the  caulking-iron,  and  f 
knew  the  old  couplet:  1 


‘Worm  and  parcel  with  the  lay. 

Then  turn  and  serve  the  other  way.’ 

“He  made  ‘sword-mats’  and  chafing  gear,  tarred  down 
the  standing  rigging,  prepared  for  ‘heavy  weather’  regions 
by  changing  all  sails  made  of  light  canvas  to  heavy,  setting 
up  the  rigging,  double  lashings  on  all  boats  and  movables, 
and  overhauling  the  ‘preventer  braces’  and  the  ‘relieving 
tackles.’  Then  changing  back  again  to  light  canvas  as 
the  ship  leaves  the  high  latitudes.  Getting  ready  for  port, 
holystoning,  scrubbing  paint,  polishing  all  brass  work  and 
varnishing  bright  work.  How  old  is  the  saying? — 

‘Six  days  shalt  thou  work  and  do  all  that  thou  art  able, 

And  on  the  seventh  holystone  the  deck  and  pound  chain  cable.* 

“On  the  Mindoro  there  was  no  Sunday  work,  though  it 
was  the  day  for  the  crew  to  get  out  their  ‘ditty-boxes’  and, 
sitting  around  on  deck  and  on  the  forecastlehead,  sew  on 
numerous  patches  and  buttons  and  dam  their  socks.  But 
it  was  not  all  work,  for  a  sailor  must  have  his  fun  and 
the  dogwatches  from  4  to  6  and  from  6  to  8  were  usually 
given  over  to  ‘Euchre,’  ‘High  Low  Jack,’  dominoes  and 
checkers,  also  games  on  deck,  ‘tag,’  ‘puss  in  the  corner,’ 
and  ‘blind  man’s  buff,’  though  the  ‘blind  man’  would 
receive  such  cuffs  and  kicks  that  he  would  sometimes  pull 
off  his  blinder  ^vith  ‘Who  the  bloody  ’ell  did  that?’  and 
would  want  to  fight. 

“We  had  harpoons  always  ready  and  ‘porpoises  under 
the  bow!’  during  a  dog  watch  meant  only  sport  for  the 
watch  below,  but  something  ‘fresh’  in  lieu  of  ‘salt  horse.’ 
A  block  would  be  seized  to  the  end  of  the  bowsprit,  a 
line  passed  through  and  bent  onto  a  harpoon.  The  har- 
pooner  stands  under  the  bowsprit  on  the  back  ropes.  The 
porpoises  are  leaping  and  tumbling  back  and  forth  under 
his  feet  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  ahead  of  the  ship 
as  she  drives  along.  The  man  hurls  the  harpoon,  which 
fastens  in  the  back  of  the  porpoise,  and  all  hands  haul 
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away  and  hoist  him  to  the  block.  Then  a  man  runs  out  on 
the  bowsprit  and  passes  a  rope  with  a  running  bowline 
in  its  end  to  the  harpooner,  who  slips  it  over  the  broad 
tail  and  then  some  of  the  crew  haul  away  on  this  line 
while  others  slack  away  on  the  harpoon  line,  and  in  that 
way  land  him  on  deck.  The  meat  is  very  good  and  the 
liver  ‘fit  for  the  captain’s  table.’ 

“Bonito  or  Horse  Mackerel  weigh  around  40  pounds 
and  are  speared  with  a  harpoon  or  the  ‘graines’  (which 
is  similar  to  a  trident),  but  the  best  sport  is  with  a  hook 
and  line.  These  fish  school  around  the  bow.  Cover  the 
hook  with  a  bit  of  white  rag,  go  out  and  straddle  the 
jibboom  with  legs  locked  between  the  guys  (ropes  under¬ 
neath)  and  let  the  hook  jump  from  wave  to  wave.  These 
are  very  game  fish  and  put  up  a  lively  fight.  Flying-fish 
frequently  fly  over  the  ship  and  striking  rigging  or  sails 
fall  to  the  deck.  They  are  then  on  their  way  to  the  cook’s 
pot.  They  are  very  fine  eating. 

“Off  the  east  coast  of  Africa  we  passed  many  enormous 
sea  turtles,  but  as  we  were  not  becalmed  at  any  time  we 
could  not  stop  to  lower  a  boat  to  get  one.  When  ‘running 
our  eastern  down’  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Indian  ocean 
we  were  in  the  home  of  the  great  albatross  and  molly- 
hawks.  These  great  birds,  measuring  10  feet  from  tip 
to  tip  of  wings,  would  follow  us  for  days,  usually  flying 
directly  over  the  poop  deck  and  only  about  30  feet  above 
our  heads.  I  have  seen  the  helmsman  dodge  his  head 
frequently,  thinking  that  they  were  going  to  mistake  his 
head  for  a  piece  of  salt  pork.  Fishing  for  these  birds  was 
a  great  sport.  We  would  bait  a  cod  hook  with  a  piece 
of  salt  pork,  and  tie  a  float  just  behind  it.  Paying  out 
this  line  over  the  rail  until  about  fifty  feet  of  line  was 
out,  the  birds  would  fight  to  get  it.  A  bite,  and  haul  away. 
The  albatross  tows  along,  too  dazed  to  make  any  resist¬ 
ance;  when  alongside,  haul  up  and  swing  over  the  rail; 
the  hook  merely  catches  in  the  horny  beak  and  as  soon  as 
the  bird  lands  on  deck  it  drops  out. 

“But  once  on  the  deck  this  enormous  bird  cannot  get 
away.  He  cannot  spring  into  the  air  as  it  is  his  habit 
to  ‘take  the  air’  from  the  crest  of  a  wave  or,  when  on 
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shore,  from  a  cliff.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  they 
immediately  begin  to  walk  awkwardly  with  their  web 
feet  with  the  evident  intention  of  getting  on  top  of  some 
elevation  or  reaching  the  ‘break  of  the  poop’  to  enable 
them  to  ‘take  off.’  We  would  not  keep  them  long  in  cap¬ 
tivity  but  would  steal  up  behind  and,  quickly  picking 
them  up,  toss  them  over  the  rail  perhaps  to  take  the 
hook  and  be  given  another  round  trip  which  in  time  they 
might  enjoy  as  a  roller-coaster. 

“One  blessing  we  always  had  was  good  health ;  even  colds 
were  absent  except  in  port,  but,  after  leaving  St.  Helena,^ 
a  Strang  affection  made  its  appearance.  Many  of  the  crew 
began  to  complain  that  their  feet  w’ere  swelling.  We  all 
felt  well  during  the  first  stages  and  had  good  appetites 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  fine  white  rice  that  we  took 
in  as  sea  stores  at  Manila.  We  did  not  know  that  it  was 
the  terrible  beriberi  and  that  this  same  steady  diet  of 
polished  rice  was  the  cause. 

“There  came  a  day  when  the  second  mate  climbed  in 
over  the  rail  from  a  staging  hung  over  the  stem,  where 
he  was  ‘drawing’  our  name  and  hailing  port,  ‘Salem,’  and 
laid  down  his  brush.  He  was  a  fine,  stalwart  fellow,  the 
strongest  man  and  best  ‘sailorman’  in  the  ship  and  a  very 
sweet  singer — our  ‘chantey  man.’  He  was  confined  to  his 
bunk  only  two  days.  An  hour  after  he  died  he  was  sewn 
up  in  canvas,  with  weights  at  his  feet,  and  placed  under 
the  forecastle  head.  The  ensign  was  hoisted  to  half-mast, 
and  the  ship  placed  in  mourning.  At  8  bells,  in  the 
morning  watch,  the  main  yard  was  backed  and  the  ship 
hove-to.  Then  followed  the  ‘call  to  service’  bell,  and  all 
hands  gathered  in  the  waist  around  a  grating  upon  which, 
under  the  American  flag,  lay  the  body  of  our  shipmate. 

“Men  were  told  off  to  ‘stand  by,’  and  the  solemn  service 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead  at  sea  commenced.  At  a  signal, 
the  men  stooped  and  picked  up  the  grating,  resting  its 
end  on  the  ship’s  rail.  When  the  captain  came  to  the 
words,  ‘We  now  commit  his  body  to  the  deep,’  he  raised 
his  hand,  the  inner  end  of  the  grating  was  lifted,  and 
the  form  of  the  second  mate  plunged  into  the  sea  on  his 
three-mile  journey  to  the  Stygian  darkness  of  the  sea 
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floor.  ‘Brace  round  the  main  yards.’  The  sharp  command 
relieved  the  tension  and  every  man  sprang  with  alacrity 
to  the  braces.  Then  followed  days  of  calm  while  the  ship 
rolled  on  the  glassy  sea,  the  reef  points  beating  a  soft 
tattoo  on  the  sails. 

“At  this  time  the  sun  was  directly  over  our  heads  at 
noon,  the  decks  were  like  hot  iron  and  the  pitch  boiled 
in  the  seams.  Almost  all  hai  ds  were  more  or  less  dis¬ 
abled.  The  ‘sailmaker’  was  nearing  the  fatal  stage,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  another  burial  service  was  close  at  hand. 
We  were  drifting  about  in  that  calm  region  that  lies  south¬ 
east  of  Bermuda,  trying  to  make  the  islands.  One  night 
I  was  sitting  on  the  poop  with  feet  up  on  the  port  quarter- 
hitts  trying  to  be  comfortable.  Forward  the  crew  were  ly¬ 
ing  about  on  the  deck,  it  being  too  hot  to  stand  the  heat  of 
the  forecastle.  Some  of  them  were  very  sick  men.  We 
had  been  without  steerage  way  for  days  and  with  the 
steady  advance  of  the  mysterious  disease  that  affected  us, 
we  were  thinking  of  that  burial  at  sea  and  who  would  be 
the  next  one. 

“I  was  looking  absently  into  the  gloom  of  the  horizon 
when  I  saw  a  flash.  Was  it  imagination?  It  came  again. 
‘There’s  the  light !’  I  cried.  ‘Where  ?  Where  away  ?’  ‘On 
the  port  beam.’  All  hands  lined  the  rail  and  someone 
forward  started  the  doxology,  and,  from  stem  to  stern, 
that  grand  old  hymn  rang  out.  It  was  St.  David’s  Head 
light,  at  last,  and  the  next  morning  the  green  isles  of 
Bermuda  lay  across  our  bows.  We  were  seen,  and  off 
came  a  tug.  She  ranged  up  alongside  and  her  captain 
looked  our  crew  over  and  sized  up  the  situation. 

“‘Want  a  tow,  captain?’ 

“  ‘How  much  ?’ 

“  ‘One  hundred  pounds.’ 

“  ‘Guess  not.  We  will  stay  here  a  while  longer.’ 

“Silence  for  a  few  minutes,  then,  ‘Well,  captain,  I  am 
going  in.  I’ll  take  you  for  seventy-five  pounds.  The 
currents  are  pretty  bad  around  here.’  This  for  a  little 
tow  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  a  smooth  sea  was  some  nerve. 
My  father  had  his  eye  on  some  clouds  over  the  land,  and 
to  me  he  said,  ‘We  are  going  to  have  some  wind  from 
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those  clouds  before  noon.’  So  he  turned  down  the  tow¬ 
boat  and  ‘trusted  in  Providence.’  We  got  a  breeze  and 
beat  the  tug  to  Five  Fathom  Hole,  and  anchored.  As 
soon  as  we  received  pratique,  we  lowered  the  sailmaker 
over  the  side  and  sent  him  to  a  hospital. 

“We  received  assistance  and  fresh  provisions  and  sailed 
for  Boston.  Cape  Cod  looked  good,  but  the  wind  was 
dead  ahead,  and  we  tacked  across  the  bay  to  Thacher’s 
Island,  which  also  looked  good,  but  when  we  came  about 
and  headed  up  the  bay,  the  wind  ‘broke  us  off,’  and  we 
headed  back  to  Highland  Light,  and  our  hearts  went  dovm. 
Hot  for  long,  however,  for  a  tug  came  along  and  took 
our  hawser  and  soon  we  were  docked  at  Lewis  wharf. 

“Our  ‘sailmaker’  reached  Boston  on  crutches,  three 
months  later,  but  our  second  mate,  our  sweet  singer  and 
chantey  man,  we  had  left  in  a  lonely  spot  southeast  of 
Bermuda,  3000  fathoms  deep. 

•His  form  was  of  the  manliest  beauty. 

His  heart  was  kind  and  soft; 

Faithful  below  he  did  his  duty, 

And  now  he’s  gone  aloft.’  ” 

Capt.  W.  Frank  Powars. 

Captain  Powars,  the  next  commander  of  the  Mindoro, 
was  lx)m  in  Salem,  the  son  of  the  late  Joel  Powars,  and 
he  died  in  this  city,  Dec.  11,  1910.  He  graduated  from 
the  Phillips  School,  and  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  enlisted  in  the  19th  Unattached  Company  Massachu¬ 
setts  Infantry,  was  transferred  to  the  Third  Massachusetts 
Heavy  Artillery,  and  served  until  the  company’s  termi¬ 
nation  of  service. 

After  the  Civil  War,  he  entered  the  employ  of  Benja¬ 
min  Fabens  and  made  a  voyage  to  Cayenne.  Voyages  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  followed.  He  sailed  as  mate  of 
the  barques  Sachem,  Priscilla,  Sagadahoc,  Olivia  Davis 
(commanded  by  his  brother,  Capt.  Charles  H.  Powars), 
and  Doris  Echoff.  He  was  mate  of  the  ship  Humboldt, 
in  which  he  was  wrecked  on  one  of  the  Paracel  Islands, 
and  passed  through  a  series  of  most  remarkable  adven¬ 
tures,  as  before  related  in  this  series.  He  was  mate  of 
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the  ships  Highlander  and  Sumatra,  and  when  the  latter 
was  sold  in  San  Francisco  he  came  home  across  the  con¬ 
tinent.  He  was  then  placed  in  command  of  the  ship  Sooloo 
of  Salem,  made  two  round  voyages  in  her,  and  then  com¬ 
manded  the  ship  Mindoro  on  a  similar  voyage.  He  next 
sailed  in  the  schooner  Jonathan  Sawyer,  Capt.  Benjamin 
0.  Keynolds,  with  whom  he  was  wrecked  in  the  ship 
Humboldt,  l^ext  he  was  appointed  boatman  in  the  United 
States  customs  service  of  Salem  and  Beverly.  He  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad  shops  on 
Bridge  Street,  and  lastly  he  was  general  foreman  at  the 
Lehigh  &  Wilkesbarre  wharf,  Salem.  Captain  Powars 
joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society,  April  29,  1886,  and 
was  master  in  1915-1916.  He  married  Miss  Mary  P. 
Gauss,  daughter  of  Stephen  Gauss,  and  she  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Ralph  Arterson,  reside  in  Salem. 

Capt.  Chaeles  Beadle. 

Captain  Beadle  was  bom  in  Salem,  Dec.  31,  1839,  the 
son  of  John  and  Mary  M.  (Brown)  Beadle,  and  he  died 
Jan.  11,  1910.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
and  graduated  from  the  old  Salem  English  high  school 
as  a  member  of  the  25th  class.  Captain  Beadle’s  father 
was  a  native  of  Salem,  and  a  member  of  the  first  class 
of  the  high  school.  For  many  years  he  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  boat  builder  and  ship  caulker.  He  died  in 
Salem,  August  31,  1889,  in  his  76th  year,  having  been 
afflicted  for  many  years  with  almost  total  blindness. 

The  son,  after  leaving  the  high  school,  went  to  sea.  He 
made  two  voyages  in  the  barque  Hollander,  Capt.  Hathan 
H.  Millet,  to  the  East  Indies,  followed  by  a  voyage  to 
Buenos  Ayres  in  the  barque  Swallow.  Subsequently  he 
v^as  second  mate  of  the  ship  Cyclone,  Capt.  Ka^aniel  In- 
gersoll  of  Salem ;  mate  of  the  ship  Sooloo  of  Salem,  Capt. 
Daniel  H.  Hutchinson;  ship  St.  Paul  on  an  East  India 
voyage;  mate  of  the  barque  Glide,  commanded  by  his 
brother,  William  Beadle,  between  Boston  and  Zanzibar; 
mate  and  master  of  the  ship  Mindoro,  between  Boston  and 
Manila.  He  was  deputy  master  of  the  Salem  Marine 
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Society,  agent  of  the  Franklin  building,  and  secretary  of 
the  Salem  East  India  Marine  Society. 

Capt.  J.  Warren  Luscomb. 

Captain  Luscomb  was  born  in  Salem,  the  son  of  a  ship¬ 
master,  ex-Alderman  Joseph  W.  Luscomb,  and  he  died 
in  this  city,  April  10,  1901,  in  his  64th  year.  A  history 
of  his  life  has  already  been  published  in  ‘‘Series  Two” 
of  these  articles. 

Capt.  Benjamin  C.  Creelman. 

Captain  Creelman  was  the  last  commander  of  the  Min¬ 
doro,  and  he  made  a  voyage  in  her  between  Boston  and 
the  East  Indies.  lie  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March 
10,  1916,  while  en  route  to  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  William  H.  Swan,  at  Colorado  Springs,  with  whom 
he  spent  his  winters. 

He  was  born  in  Topsfield  in  1837,  and  when  a  young 
man  followed  the  sea,  rising  to  the  command  of  a  big 
merchant  ship,  and  sailing  to  the  principal  ports  of  the 
world.  Most  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  the  China  and 
East  India  trades,  and  he  rounded  Cape  Horn  43  times. 
He  commanded  the  ship  Charger  and  other  vessels,  but  his 
last  voyage  was  in  the  ship  Mindoro,  on  her  last  voyage. 
His  death  occurred  after  one  day’s  illness,  with  pneu¬ 
monia. 


John  Taylor. 

John  Taylor,  the  builder  of  the  Mindoro,  died  in  Chel¬ 
sea,  Sept.  22,  1877,  in  his  70th  year.  He  learned  his 
trade  in  Medford,  and  afterwards  started  in  business  as 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Foster  &  Taylor,  whose  ships 
numbered  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  naval  architecture 
known  in  those  days.  In  1851,  Mr.  Taylor  removed  to 
Chelsea,  where  he  established  himself  in  business  and 
pursued  his  occupation  with  great  success.  He  turned  out 
ships  with  remarkable  rapidity  at  one  time,  when  ship¬ 
building  had  received  a  great  impetus  from  the  California 
“gold  fever.”  During  one  year  he  launched  nine  ships  from 
his  yard.  He  built  in  all  eighty  ships  during  his  business 
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career.  Among  them  were  the  fine  ships  Witchcraft  and 
Syren  in  1851 ;  Malay  in  1852 ;  Aurora  in  1853  ;  Derby  in 
1855 ;  Sumatra  in  1856 ;  Sooloo  in  1861 ;  Mindoro  in 
1864;  and  Formosa  in  1868.  When  the  subject  of  ship¬ 
ping  was  under  consideration  at  the  Massachusetts  State 
House,  he  gave  his  views  at  considerable  length,  and 
showed  that  Americans,  if  relieved  from  onerous  taxation, 
could  successfully  compete  with  all  other  nations  in  build¬ 
ing  and  running  ships.  Mr.  Taylor  was  a  deacon  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  Chelsea,  and  was  much 
esteemed  for  his  geniality  and  great  social  qualities. 
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THE  SHIP  SOOLOO. 

One  of  the  good,  modern  ships  of  Salem  was  the  second 
Sooloo,  which  was  built  at  East  Boston  in  1861,  by  John 
and  Justin  Taylor,  father  and  son.  She  was  a  worthy 
successor  of  the  first  ship  Sooloo,  which  was  lost  on  the 
coast  of  Sumatra,  May  14,  1855.  The  ships  were  owned 
by  Silsbees,  Pickman  &  Allen,  of  Salem,  and  each  made 
many  and  long  voyages  to  the  East  Indies.  The  accom¬ 
panying  picture  of  the  second  Sooloo  is  a  copy  of  the  oil 
painting  hanging  on  the  w’all  of  the  Marine  room  of 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem,  the  gift  of  the  artist,  the 
late  Charles  Torrey,  of  Brookline. 

The  Sooloo  was  built  just  before  the  Civil  War,  when 
everj’thing  that  entered  into  her  construction  was  low 
priced.  In  fact,  she  was  the  smallest  cost  ship  ever 
owned  by  the  firm,  and  also  one  of  the  very  best.  As 
she  passed  out  by  Boston  light  on  her  first  voyage,  the 
total  -cost  of  everything,  including  sails,  was  $55,079.97. 
The  writer  saw  the  detailed  account  of  the  same,  and  so 
speaks  with  first-hand  knowledge. 

The  ship  sailed  on  her  first  voyage  June  1,  1861,  Capt. 
Charles  H.  Allen,  Jr.,  for  San  Francisco,  and  arrived 
there  ilov.  8,  1861.  From  there  she  went  to  Mazatlan, 
Mexico,  Bremen  and  New  York,  arriving  at  the  latter 
port,  Oct.  14,  1862,  completing  the  voyage  in  16  months 
and  13  days. 

Charles  E.  Davidson  of  Boston,  who  was  a  boy  on  the 
Sooloo,  wrote  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Dec.  1,  1892, 
thirty  years  afterw'ards,  as  follows,  of  this  voyage:  “We 
reached  San  Francisco  after  a  passage  of  159  days.  Off 
the  coast  of  South  America,  the  ship  encountered  a  cyclone 
which  threw  her  on  her  beam  ends,  the  crew  holding  on 
to  the  rigging  for  their  lives,  and  looking  down  upon  what 
they  thought  would  be  their  death  in  the  sea,  which  was 
even  with  the  hatches  fore  and  aft.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
but  one  vessel  was  seen  during  the  passage,  which  was 
off  Cape  Horn,  where  we  saw  the  land  for  the  first  and 
only  time  until  we  reached  San  Francisco. 
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“Here,  the  cargo  of  coal,  railroad  iron  rails,  etc.,  in 
the  hold,  doors,  sashes  and  blinds  between  decks,  was  dis¬ 
charged.  This  peculiar,  but  splendid  cargo,  was  the  only 
thing  that  kept  her  from  going  bottom-up  during  the  cy¬ 
clone,  tornado  or  whatever  it  was. 

“From  San  Francisco  we  went  to  Mazatlan,  Mexico, 
where  we  lay  at  anchor  a  few  days,  thence  up  the  Gulf 
of  California  to  Buena  Vista,  although  no  hut  or  resem¬ 
blance  of  civilization  could  be  seen  there.  Here  we  lay 
many  days  in  an  open  roadstead,  several  miles  from  dry 
land,  and  took  aboard  a  cargo  of  dyewood,  with  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  scorpions,  lizards,  tarantulas*  etc.,  that 
are  always  found  in  dyewood. 

“Our  destination  from  this  place  was  Cork,  Ireland, 
which  we  reached  after  a  long  and  tedious  passage,  made 
necessarily  so,  as  I  was  afterwards  told,  by  taking  a  new 
route,  out  of  the  regular  track  of  vessels,  where  we  had 
very  unfavorable  weather,  in  order  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  Kebel  privateers,  which  at  that  time  were  destroying 
American  commerce. 

“At  Cork,  we  discharged  a  quantity  of  silver  bullion 
and  coin,  which  made  up  part  of  our  cargo.  Oh,  what  a 
haul  the  old  Alabama  would  have  had  had  she  captured 
the  Soolool 

“Our  next  port  was  Bremerhaven,  which  we  reached  in 
a  few  days.  Here  we  discharged  the  cargo  of  dyewood, 
and  sailed  for  home.  In  about  30  days  we  sighted  Cape 
Cod,  which  we  soon  rounded,  and  went  sailing  up  the  bay 
with  a  fair  wind.  The  captain,  mate  and  myself,  by  the 
way,  were  the  only  ones  who  had  made  the  round  voyage, 
and  we  were  light-hearted  with  thoughts  of  reaching  home 
before  night,  and  joining  those  whom  we  left  15  months 
before,  when  down  came  the  pilot  boat,  and  aboard  came 
the  pilot  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Hew  York,  where  we 
arrived  six  days  later.  This  is  a  brief  description  of 
the  maiden  voyage  of  the  old  ship  Sooloo,  which  now  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.” 
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Capt.  Daniel  H.  Hutchinson, 

On  her  second  voyage,  Capt.  Daniel  H.  Hutchinson  of 
Salem  was  master,  and  the  trip  was  between  Hew  York, 
Hong  Kong,  Manila  and  Boston. 

Captain  Hutchinson  sailed  her  on  her  third  voyage, 
between  Boston,  Melbourne  and  Calcutta,  making  the  run 
from  Melbourne  to  Sand  Heads  in  36  days,  the  quickest 
passage  on  record,  and  arriving  at  Calcutta,  July  26,  1864. 
While  at  Calcutta,  with  several  other  ships,  she  was  driven 
ashore  Oct.  5,  during  a  borer,  but  owing  to  the  excellent 
seamanship  of  her  commander  escaped  with  little  damage, 
and  through  his  splendid  management  was  the  first  ship 
to  get  into  dry  dock,  thus  meeting  with  but  little  expense 
in  consequence.  From  Calcutta,  she  went  to  Bombay, 
then  back  to  Calcutta,  thence  to  Boston,  where  she  arrived 
Sept.  23,  1865. 

On  her  fourth  voyage,.  Captain  Hutchinson  in  command, 
she  sailed  from  Boston,  Hov.  7,  1865,  for  Hong  Kong. 
She  arrived  at  her  destination  and  discharged  her  cargo; 
sailed  for  Manila,  where  she  arrived,  loaded  a  cargo  of 
sugar,  and  sailed  for  Boston.  On  her  way  down  to 
Anjier,  after  threading  her  way  among  various  islands 
and  reefs,  she  was  suddenly  confronted  by  a  reef  of  low 
visibility  and  known  as  the  Horth  Watcher.  The  danger 
of  losing  the  ship  was  imminent,  but  Captain  Hutchinson 
and  his  first  officer,  Charles  Beadle,  a  native  of  Salem, 
were  equal  to  the  situation.  Orders  came  thick  and  fast, 
to  which  the  crew  responded  with  alacrity.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  clear  the  reef,  but  it  was  impossible,  and  the 
vessel  struck  and  remained  fast.  Anchors  and  hedges 
were  run  out,  and  the  ship  was  moved  a  very  little.  She 
pounded  hard  for  a  while,  and  pieces  of  the  keel  came  to 
the  surface.  She  finally  worked  off,  leaking  badly.  Her 
rudder  was  also  damaged.  Captain  Hutchinson  bore  up 
for  Batavia,  the  pumps  being  kept  constantly  going,  in 
order  to  keep  her  afloat.  The  port  was  reached  in  a  few 
days,  the  entire  cargo  was  discharged,  and  the  ship  re¬ 
paired.  She  reloaded  her  cargo  and  sailed  for  Boston, 
where  she  arrived  Feb.  14,  1867.  On  arriving  home, 
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Captain  Hutchinson  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  his 
first  officer,  Mr.  Beadle,  and  the  owners  subsequently 
made  the  latter  master  of  their  ship  Mindoro. 

Captain  Hutchinson  commanded  the  ship  on  her  next 
three  voyages,  which  were  to  the  East  Indies.  He  was 
then  transferred  to  the  firm’s  ship  Mindoro,  retiring  from 
the  sea  after  arriving  home  from  one  of  his  voyages  in 
her,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  George  H.  Allen,  one  of  the  owners,  in  speaking  to 
the  writer,  said:  “Captain  Hutchinson  was  one  of  our 
best  captains.  He  was  a  remarkable  shipmaster,  with  rare 
presence  of  mind,  always  cool  and  the  man  for  an  emer¬ 
gency.  His  handling  of  the  Sooloo  when  she  was  driven 
ashore  in  the  borer  at  Calcutta  and  when  she  struck  on 
the  reef  near  Java,  displayed  the  very  best  seamanship 
and  won  the  highest  commendation  of  the  underwriters. 
He  retired  full  of  honors  in  his  profession.  On  his  return 
from  one  of  his  voyages  the  papers  spoke  of  his  ship  as 
looking  as  clean  and  bright  as  a  yacht  and  said  that  he 
brought  home  with  him  every  member  of  the  crew  that 
started  with  him — a  most  unusual  occurrence. 

All  of  the  remaining  voyages  of  the  Sooloo  were  to  the 
East  Indies.  Captain  John  H.  Shatswell  of  Ipswich,  who 
was  mate  with  Captain  Hutchinson  on  the  ninth  voyage, 
succeeded  him  on  the  tenth,  and  commanded  her  three 
voyages;  Capt.  Charles  H.  Allen,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  was  her 
commander  on  the  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th  and  17th  voy¬ 
ages,  and  on  her  last  two  voyages,  the  18th  and  19th, 
Capt.  W.  Frank  Powars  of  Salem  sailed  in  command. 

Capt.  W.  Fbank  Powaes. 

A  sketch  of  Capt.  W.  Frank  Powars  was  given  when 
he  was  master  of  the  ship  Mindoro. 

Capt.  Edward  E.  Powars. 

When  the  ship  Sooloo  arrived  at  Hew  York,  June  14, 
1884,  Capt.  Allen  reported  that  the  mate,  Edward  E. 
Powars,  dropped  dead  of  heart  disease,  at  sea,  March  26, 
at  night,  on  the  homeward  passage  from  Manila.  The 
body  was  buried  at  sea.  Captain  Powars  was  a  native  of 
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Salem,  and  was  in  his  47th  year.  He  graduated  from 
the  old  Phillips  school.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  years 
spent  in  the  army  during  the  Civil  War,  he  had  followed 
the  sea  from  boyhood.  He  sailed  as  captain  in  the  employ 
of  C.  E.  &  B.  H.  Fabens  on  South  American  voyages, 
and  for  several  years  was  mate  of  ships  owned  by  Stone, 
Silsbees,  Pickman  and  George  H.  Allen,  and  had  been 
the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  mate  of  the  Sooloo.  He 
was  regarded  by  his  employers  as  a  thoroughly  trust¬ 
worthy  man.  He  served  his  country  faithfully  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Company  H  of  the  gallant  old  Nineteenth  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Eegiment,  being  mustered  in  Dec.  1,  1862,  and 
reenlisting  Dec.  21,  1863,  for  three  years ;  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  a  call  being  made  for  men  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  he  was  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  Ship  Merrimacle. 
He  was  aboard  of  that  vessel,  when  all  hands  were  taken 
off  by  a  passing  steamer,  a  few  moments  before  the  ship 
sank,  the  disaster  occurring  some  six  hundred  miles  from 
land.  He  continued  in  the  Navy  until  honorably  dis¬ 
charged.  He  left  a  widow  and  three  children. 

When  the  Sooloo,  Capt.  W.  Frank  Powars,  sailed  from 
Boston,  Oct.  4,  1884,  for  the  East  Indies,  she  finished 
loading  Oct.  3,  shipped  her  crew  without  advance  wages 
in  season  to  clear  in  the  afternoon,  and  sailed  without 
trouble  or  detention,  Oct.  4,  at  10  A.  M.,  being  the  first 
ship  to  receive  her  crew  and  sail  direct  from  the  wharf 
since  the  enforcement  of  the  new  Dingley  law.  Many 
vessels  bound  to  sea  have  recently  anchored  in  the  stream 
and  taken  their  crews  in  small  numbers,  as  they  could  get 
them. 

Writing  home  from  Manila  on  his  first  voyage.  Captain 
Powars  said :  “I  almost  believe  that  the  Sooloo  could  find 
her  own  way  out  here  (Manila)  alone,  so  many  times  has 
she  been  over  the  route.  We  have  had  fine  weather  all 
the  way  and  I  have  had  to  settle  the  topsail  yards  blit 
once.”  ’ 

On  her  last  voyage  (her  19th)  on  the  passage  home  she 
was  run  into.  May  21,  1887,  by  schooner  Messenger, 
from  Salem,  May  19,  for  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  The  collision 
occurred  during  a  thick  fog,  at  5  P.  M.,  70  miles  E.  S.  E. 
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of  South  Shoals  lightship.  The  Sooloo  lost  foretopgal- 
lantmast,  main  and  mizzen  topmasts,  with  everything  at¬ 
tached,  several  stanchions  and  chain  plates  were  broken, 
bulwarks  stove  on  starboard  side,  and  the  hull  received 
slight  damage.  The  Messenger  lost  jibboom  and  foretop- 
mast,  but  was  not  otherwise  injured,  and  she  lay  by  the 
ship  all  night,  in  order  to  render  assistance,  if  needed. 
The  Sooloo  was  towed  into  Vineyard  Haven,  and  from 
there  to  Boston. 

The  Sooloo  was  subsequently  sold  to  the  Boston  Tow 
Boat  Company,  and  was  converted  into  a  coal  barge.  She 
made  several  voyages  between  coal  and  eastern  ports,  and 
while  deeply  loaded  with  coal,  and  in  tow  of  a  tug,  sank 
off  Pollock  Eip  shoal,  Hov.  15,  1892. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  the  good  ship  Sooloo,  which 
had  served  her  owners  so  well,  and  which  for  nineteen 
eonsecutive,  long,  deepwater  voyages,  had  sailed  the  ocean 
blue,  and  had  carried  the  name  of  Salem,  to  quote  the 
motto  of  this  old  municipality,  so  well  expressed  on  the 
City  Seal,  “To  the  farthest  ports  of  the  rich  east.” 
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Capt.  Stephen  P.  Bray,  who  died  in  Newhuryport  in 
1897,  was,  as  has  been  stated,  the  commander  of  the 
ships  Mindoro  and  Panay,  owned  by  Silsbees,  Pickman  & 
Allen,  of  Salem.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the  firm  as 
mate  of  the  Mindoro,  then  commanded  by  Capt  Benja¬ 
min  O.  Reynolds.  By  his  ability,  his  intelligence,  being 
possessed  of  a  very  active  mind,  and  his  honesty,  he  soon 
won  the  confidence  of  the  firm,  and  they  promoted  him  to 
master  on  the  first  opportunity.  When  the  ship  Panay 
was  built  he  was  made  master  of  her,  and  for  seven 
consecutive  voyages  sailed  her  to  Australia  and  the  East 
Indies.  On  the  eighth  voyage  of  the  ship,  he  remained  at 
home  to  enjoy  a  well  earned  rest,  and  his  first  officer,. 
J.  Warren  Luscomb,  took  command.  On  the  ninth  and 
tenth  voyages  he  was  again  master  of  the  ship,  and  it 
was  on  the  tenth  voyage  that  she  was  wrecked  on  the 
Island  of  Simara.  Captain  Bray,  on  his  return  to  Amer¬ 
ica  gave  up  the  sea  as  a  calling. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  state  that  the 
new  ship  Iceland  sailed  from  Boston  at  the  time  that 
the  Panay  sailed  on  her  first  voyage.  The  Iceland  was 
never  heard  from  again,  and  it  is  supposed  that  she  foun¬ 
dered  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  as  the  Panay  there  experienced 
a  terrific  gale.  Her  new  rigging  slackened,  and  it  was 
thought  that  her  masts  would  be  snapped  out  of  her.  But 
Captain  Bray’s  skillful  seamanship  saved  the  vessel  and 
the  lives  of  her  crew. 

The  letter  of  Captain  Bray,  describing  the  loss  of  the 
Panay,  is  here  published.  It  was  not  written  for  publi¬ 
cation,  but  in  the  privacy  of  business,  but  is  too  inter¬ 
esting  a  story  to  be  withheld  from  the  public. 

“Manila,  July  31st,  1890. 
“Messrs.  Silsbees  &  Pickman, 

“Dear  Sirs: — It  is  my  painful  duty  to  report  the  loss 
of  your  ship  Panay  under  the  following  circumstances: 
On  the  fourth  inst.,  I  was  notified  by  Mr.  Murray,  of 
Ker  &  Co.,  that  the  ship  was  chartered  to  load  sugar  at 
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Iloilo  for  N’ew  York,  and  requested  to  use  all  despatch  in 
reaching  her  loading  port.  I  bought  the  necessary  ballast, 
shipped  six  new  men,  and  made  a  bargain  with  Macleod 
&  Co.  to  tow  the  ship  to  Iloilo  for  $400.  We  left  this  port 
in  tow  of  steamer  Taurus  at  4.15  P.  M.  of  the  10th  inst. ; 
everything  went  well  until  the  night  of  the  11th,  at  10 
P.  M.  We  were  between  the  islands  of  Mastro  De  Campo 
and  Banton,  and  the  steamer  set  her  fore  and  aft  sails 
and  whistled  for  us  to  do  the  same.  We  set  all  stay  sails, 
jib  and  spanker,  wind  freshening  from  S.  W.  at  the  time 
and  a  nasty  short  sea  making.  With  sail  and  steam  we 
were  making  about  four  knots  per  hour,  and  the  course 
was  S.  E.  V2  S.,  but  the  steamer  kept  up  S.  S.  E.  and  I 
had  no  idea  but  that  we  should  get  along  all  right.  At 
12  steamer  headed  up  South,  and  we  hauled  down  fore- 
topmast  staysail  and  jib  to  make  the  ship  steer  better. 
At  4  A.  M.  of  the  12th,  the  South  point  of  Simara  bore 
S.  E.  We  were  still  making  headway  and  I  supposed 
the  captain  of  the  steamer  knew  more  about  the  currents 
than  I  did,  though  I  wondered  why  he  should  persist  in 
going  to  windward  of  a  small  island  when  it  was  a  very 
easy  matter  to  keep  off  and  go  to  leeward  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  distance. 

“At  4.15  he  blew  his  whistle,  noticing  the  ship  was 
close  to  the  shore.  I  supposed  he  meant  to  haul  up  to 
the  westward,  so  hauled  down  the  fore  and  aft  sails,  and 
sent  the  mate  forward  to  see  what  the  steamer  was  doing. 
A  few  minutes  after,  the  steamer  blew  one  short  blast  and 
from  the  forecastle  the  mate  shouted,  ‘He  has  let  go  our 
lines,  sir.’  I  said,  ‘Are  you  sure?’  Mate  said,  ‘Yes,  sir. 
The  lines  are  gone.’  I  started  to  go  forward,  and  just  as 
I  stepped  on  the  forecastle  ladder  I  saw  the  ship’s  head 
was  paying  off  towards  the  shore,  so  gave  the  order,  ‘Hoist 
foretopmast  staysail  and  jib.’  ‘Hehn  hard  up.’  ‘All 
hands  on  deck.’  ‘Loose  lower  top  sails,  cut  the  gaskets, 
don’t  stop  to  cast  them  off,  square  the  afteryards.’ 

“The  ship  was  heading  south  when  the  steamer  let  us 
go,  and  right  under  our  lee  was  the  west  point  of  the 
island,  where  the  sea  was  breaking  masthead  hi^.  I 
knew  that  if  we  struck,  there  was  no  hope  for  the  ship 
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and  very  little  for  anybody  on  board.  But  if  we  once 
cleared  the  point  we  might  be  able  to  wear  round  in 
safety.  We  cut  the  hawsers,  the  ship  paid  off  enough 
to  clear  the  point,  but  she  had  very  little  way,  and  the 
tide  and  wind  were  both  on  shore,  and  she  struck  on  a 
reef  about  two  ship’s  lengths  off  the  beach,  at  4.30  A.  M., 
and  soon  slewed  round  broadside  to  wind  and  sea,  and 
with  every  roll  went  up  higher  on  the  reef.  We  sounded, 
found  12  feet  all  around  her,  put  a  boat  out  at  once  (after 
drawing  up  sails),  and  sent  the  second  mate  in  her  to 
sound;  found  three  fathoms  a  ship’s  length  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  the  same  distance  further  west  10  fathoms,  and  a 
very  little  further,  no  bottom,  with  40  fathoms  of  line. 

“At  daylight,  sent  on  board  the  steamer,  to  see  if  he 
had  a  hawser  and  would  attempt  to  pull  us  off.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  his  largest  one  was  a  five-inch,  but  he  sent  his 
boats  to  pick  up  our  lines  that  were  floating  up  the  strait. 
Calling  the  boat  back,  I  got  into  her  and  went  on  board 
the  steamer,  to  see  if  anything  could  be  done.  Asked  the 
captain  if  he  could  pull  the  ship  off  and  tow  her  to  Manila. 
Just  before  leaving  the  ship,  the  carpenter  reported  two 
feet  of  water  in  the  well;  and  as  we  were  beating  into 
a  worse  position,  I  let  go  the  anchor.  The  captain  of 
the  steamer  told  me,  if  I  would  give  him  my  big  hawser, 
he  would  try  and  pull  us  off  and  tow  the  ship  to  Lagui- 
manoe  as  the  nearest  safe  anchorage.  I  told  him  I  would 
slip  the  anchor,  so  I  went  on  board,  got  up  the  nine-inch 
hawser. 

“The  steamer  made  one  attempt  to  run  a  hauling  line 
to  us,  but  failed.  He  then  set  the  signal,  ‘J.  K.’  ‘The 
attempt  is  dangerous,’  followed  it  with  H.  D.,  ‘I  must 
abandon  the  vessel’ ;  P.  H.  Q.,  ‘According  to  orders.’  I 
then  asked,  ‘Will  you  take  the  captain  to  Manila?’  He 
set  his  answering  pennant,  and  steamed  away  south.  I 
then  run  out  a  kedge  anchor  to  the  outside  of  the  reef, 
and  with  a  new  four-inch  line,  tried  to  heave  her  off,  but 
could  not  start  her  an  inch.  Sounded  the  pumps,  foimd 
three  feet  and  the  water  outside  had  fallen  to  nine  feet. 
Sent  all  hands  to  breakfast,  while  I  did  a  little  thinking. 
All  this  time  the  ship  was  rolling  heavily,  and  at  times 
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would  lift  her  whole  length  and  pound  very  hard,  large 
pieces  of  the  shoe  had  come  up,  and  at  9  A.  M.  I  noticed 
the  rudder  braces  were  gone. 

“After  breakfast,  noticing  a  number  of  natives  on  the 
beach  and  with  them  several  people  in  uniform,  I  sent 
the  mate  on  shore  to  see  if  assistance  could  be  obtained. 
He  reported  that  the  officer  in  charge  was  a  Spaniard  and 
would  do  all  he  could  for  us.  I  then  went  on  shore  my¬ 
self,  taking  a  Manila  sailor  vdth  me  as  interpreter 

“The  officer  in  charge  and  the  captain  of  the  Pueblo 
both  told  me  that  the  tide  was  falling,  and  at  low  water 
the  reef  would  be  bare,  and  the  ship  probably  on  her 
beam  ends,  so  I  decided  to  land  everybody  on  the  beach 
with  what  provisions  we  could  pick  and  wait  events ;  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  do  so  and  when  the  last  boat  left  the  ship  at 
11  A.  M.  there  was  six  feet  of  water  in  the  hold;  found 
one  small  house  near  by  which  the  officer  had  cleared  out 
for  our  use,  the  men  camping  out  in  a  cocoanut  grove. 
By  dark  the  ship  had  listed  to  starboard  (off  shore)  about 
four  streaks  and  was  rolling  with  every  heave  of  the  sea. 
At  daylight  the  next  morning  (13th)  I  went  on  board. 
The  sea  was  smooth;  the  ship  laid  much  quieter  than 
the  day  before  and  had  settled  on  her  starboard  bilge 
with  lower  chain  plate  bolts  in  the  water.  I  found  the 
water  in  the  hold  was  the  same  height  as  outside  the 
ship  and  most  of  the  sound  ballast  washed  away;  spent 
the  forenoon  landing  provisions  and  water;  also  some 
spare  sails  to  make  tents  for  the  men;  unshipped  the 
galley  stove  and  took  that  on  shore  also. 

“At  9.30  the  steamer  Churruca  hove  in  sight.  She  saw 
ns  and  came  as  close  in  shore  as  possible;  sent  a  boat  in 
charge  of  an  officer  who  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  James 
Macleod  of  Iloilo.  They  asked  if  they  could  render  any 
assistance;  said  they  could  not  attempt  to  pull  the  ship 
aft;  did  not  think  she  could  be  got  off,  but  they  would 
take  me  to  Iloilo  or  give  me  anything  I  wanted  in  the 
ahape  of  provisions.  I  thanked  them,  told  them  we  had 
enough  to  eat.  My  own  intention  was  to  reach  Manila  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  that  I  could  communicate  with  my 
owners.  Mr.  Macleod  said  there  was  no  steamer  up  for 
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some  days  and  that  I  would  be  saving  time  by  going  with 
them.  I  did  not  want  to  leave  the  island  till  I  bad  seen 
that  everything  had  been  done  for  the  crew,  so  bid  them 
goodbye,  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  building  tents  for  the 
men  and  for  stores  till  3.30  P.  M.,  when  a  steamer  came 
round  the  point  steering  north.  Got  into  the  boat  with 
a  few  clothes  and  went  out  to  her.  She  proved  to  be  the 
Taurus  back  again.  Had  been  into  Romblon  and  procured 
two  hawsers  from  another  steamer.  It  was  nearly  low 
water.  I  struck  the  boat  twice  in  crossing  the  reef,  so 
concluded  as  the  steamer  was  hound  to  Iloilo  I  would  go 
in  her.  Left  at  once  and  arrived  at  Iloilo  about  4.30  P.  M. 
on  the  14th.  Found  a  small  steamer,  the  Camguin,  was 
to  sail  for  Manila  the  next  day;  at  once  engaged  passage 
in  her  and  arranged  with  the  agents  to  have  her  stop  at 
the  wreck  for  a  few  hours  if  the  weather  permitted. 

“On  the  15th  I  noted  a  protest  with  the  Consul  in  the 
afternoon.  The  captain  of  the  port  sent  for  me  and 
asked  if  I  wished  to  make  a  declaration.  I  told  him  no, 
but  was  ready  to  answer  any  question  he  might  ask.  He 
asked  a  few  simple  ones,  as  to  the  time  and  cause  of  the 
disaster,  my  opinion  as  to  possibility  of  avoiding  it.  All 
of  which  he  required  me  to  sign.  On  consulting  the  agents 
of  the  steamer,  I  decided  that  if  she  left  at  daylight  the 
next  morning  she  would  arrive  at  the  ship  early  next 
day,  otherwise  she  would  be  obliged  to  lay  to  all  night. 
Left  Iloilo  at  5.30  A.  M.  of  the  16th,  arrived  off  the 
wreck  at  daylight  next  morning,  went  on  shore,  found 
the  ship  in  the  same  position,  but  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  was  split  and  the  planks  of  starboard  side  amidships 
appeared  to  be  bulging  out.  Mate  informed  me  that  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  he  had  been  able  to  work  half  the 
day  and  he  had  landed  all  the  sails  and  some  rope.  On 
Wednesday  the  sea  was  so  high  he  could  not  get  off  to 
the  ship.  I  had  intended  to  take  away  some  of  the  most 
valuable  personal  effects  by  this  steamer,  but  the  sea  was 
so  high  I  could  not  do  it.  So  I  only  took  away  the  car¬ 
penter  and  three  men  and  only  what  clothes  they  could  > 
put  in  their  bags. 

“I  arrived  at  Manila  at  daylight  on  the  18th.  Reported  > 
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to  Ker  &  Co.  at  once.  Found  the  loss  of  the  ship  had 
been  reported  by  a  steamer  the  day  before  and  you  had 
been  advised  by  wire,  although  they  had  no  particulars 
here.  Wired  you  at  once  as  follows,  ‘Panay  Captain  ar¬ 
rived  here  today ;  everybody  saved ;  vessel  lays  very  badly 
and  is  full  of  water ;  see  no  prospect  of  getting  vessel  off. 
Mate  is  engaged  saving  stores,  waiting  instructions  before 
further  action.’  I  then  went  to  the  U.  S.  Consul  and  de¬ 
posited  ship’s  papers  and  gave  instructions  for  extending 
protest.  On  the  19th,  the  protest  being  ready,  I  signed 
it  together  with  the  carpenter  and  three  seamen.  Two  of 
the  men  wished  to  be  discharged  at  once,  and  as  the 
steamer  was  leaving  for  Hong  Kong  the  same  afternoon, 
I  paid  them  off  and  they  left  by  steamer.  Sunday,  20th, 
at  1  P.  M.,  I  received  the  following  from  you,  ‘Consult 
the  agent  of  National  Board  (of  underwriters)  to  co¬ 
operate  (with  them).  Make  a  contract  compensation  only 
on  condition  that  vessel  is  saved.’  Finding  that  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  was  the  agent  in  question,  I  called  on  him  at  once 
and  after  consultation  sent  the  following: — ‘No  contract 
possible  just  now.  My  opinion  is,  proceed  immediately 
to  wreck  with  surveyor.  Immediate  reply  required.’  That 
morning  I  sent  a  letter  to  each  of  the  steamship  agents 
to  see  if  either  of  them  would  make  a  contract  on  the  lines 
proposed;  have  received  replies  from  two  of  them  saying 
in  effect  that  they  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing;  since 
then  have  been  trying  to  charter  a  steamer  to  go  down  to 
the  wreck  and  bring  up  the  crew  and  all  salvage  possible. 
There  is  only  one  steamer  now  in  port  that  is  suitable. 
On  the  first  application  her  agents  refused,  as  she  could 
not  be  taken  off  her  regular  trips  to  Sorsogon;  but  they 
said  that  they  would  have  another  boat  on  Friday  that  I 
could  have  for  $150  per  day.  I  was  anxious  to  get  away 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  got  hold  of  the  consignee  of  the 
cargo  by  this  steamer  and  found  she  could  afford  to  lose 
one  trip ;  went  back  to  the  agents  and  was  told  that  they 
were  willing  to  oblige  me,  but  as  the  principal  owner 
lives  at  Sorsogon,  they  must  get  his  consent.  They  wired 
him  at  once  and  we  shall  get  a  reply  as  soon  as  possible. 
IThis  particular  steamer  would  suit  better  than  any  other 
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I  know,  as  she  has  a  captain  of  experience  and  nerve.  The 
service  is  not  dangerous,  but  a  man  that  knows  his  business 
can  so  handle  his  steamer  as  to  make  it  easy  for  us  to 
reach  him  with  our  boats.  I  found  the  captain  of  the 
Camiguin  was  not  up  to  it.  He  kept  his  vessel  so  far 
out  to  sea  that  we  should  have  swamped  every  loaded  boat. 

I  don’t  know  that  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  all  the  stuff 
off  the  island.  The  ship  lays  on  a  dead  lee  shore,  and 
though  we  have  not  had  much  difficulty  in  landing  every¬ 
thing  under  her  lee,  it  is  quite  another  matter  launching 
loaded  boats  in  a  heavy  surf.  Still,  I  must  go  there  for 
the  men.  I  shall  take  down  with  me  the  surveyor  for 
Lloyds  and  a  man  from  Ker  &  Co.  to  represent  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board. 

“July  23rd. — Have  been  three  days  trying  to  charter 
a  steamer  to  go  down  to  the  wreck,  but  without  success. 
Am  still  on  the  lookout.  Manila,  24th  July. — I  am  leav¬ 
ing  this  day  for  the  wreck,  have  been  all  the  time  since 
Monday  trying  to  charter  a  steamer  and  Tuesday  night 
supposed  I  had  one  at  $150  per  day  to  proceed  to  the 
wreck  and  bring  up  all  the  people  and  salvage.  Yesterday 
morning  was  told  that  the  owner  in  Sorsogon  would  not 
give  his  consent  to  the  charter.  Spent  the  forenoon  look¬ 
ing  for  another,  could  not  get  the  promise  of  one  to  leave 
here  before  Saturday,  and  I  was  fairly  discouraged.  Find¬ 
ing  that  the  Gravina  was  advertised  to  sail  today  for 
Iloilo  and  Cebu,  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  agents  to  see  if 
they  would  take  a  letter  for  me  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  the 
mate,  and  before  I  left  there  had  made  the  following  bar¬ 
gain.  They  are  to  take  me,  the  surveyor  and  an  inter¬ 
preter  to  the  Island  of  Simara  and  land  us  there,  then  on 
the  return  of  the  steamer,  pick  us  up  with  all  the  crew 
I  care  to  take  and  our  personal  effects  for  the  sum  of 
$300.  If  the  weather  will  not  permit  the  steamer  to 
take  us  on  board  on  her  return,  $100  is  to  be  returiied 
to  me. 

“The  weather  has  been  fine  here  for  the  past  two  days. 
Everybody  predicts  a  ‘Colla’  when  the  moon  changes.  I 
hope  to  reach  the  ship  before  that.  I  think  it  would  cost 
at  least  $40,000  to  get  the  ship  off  and  repair  her.  There 
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are  no  wrecking  appliances  here  as  at  home.  There  is 
a  steamer  pump  which  could  be  had  for  about  $50  per 
day,  but  I  would  have  to  buy  a  boiler  and  insure  the 
whole  plant  for  its  full  value.  The  ship  has  been  12 
days  on  a  coral  reef,  bilged,  lower  part  of  stem  gone,  and 
the  lower  rudder  traces,  and  the  water  the  same  height 
inside  of  her  as  outside,  and  she  rolls  and  grinds  with 
every  heave  of  the  sea.  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  tow  her 
off  the  reef  at  the  top  of  high  water,  provided  the  sea  is 
smooth  enough  to  get  lines  to  her.  But  I  think  she  would 
sink  before  we  could  tow  her  here,  and  if  we  should  meet 
had  weather  the  case  is  hopeless.  I  have  tried  my  best 
to  make  bargains.  Everybody  has  been  kind  to  me  here. 
Ker  &  Co.  have  had  the  whole  force  of  the  office  employed 
in  some  way  or  other  in  your  interest,  and  Mr.  Murray 
has  given  me  his  whole  time.  I  leave  this  afternoon,  and 
shall  probably  be  gone  a  week,  and  will  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  save  the  ship  or  if  she  must  be  abandoned  will 
still  leave  the  mate  with  a  sufficient  force  to  guard  the  sal¬ 
vage  till  it  can  be  sold. 

“I  remain, 

“Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  “S.  P.  Bray.’^ 

A  history  of  Captain  Bray  has  been  given  in  connection 
with  the  ship  Mindoro. 

A  synopsis  of  her  several  voyages,  and  the  account  of 
her  loss,  follows : — 

First  Voyage. — Launched  at  East  Boston,  June  25, 
1877.  Built  by  Justin  E.  Taylor  for  Silsbees,  Pickman  & 
Allen  of  Salem,  186  ft.  7  in.  length;  37  ft.  l^am;  23  ft. 
2  in.  depth,  at  a  cost  of  $74,582.75,  including  outfits. 

September  12,  1877,  sailed  from  Boston  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Capt.  Stephen  P.  Bray,  of  Newburyport,  for 
Melbourne  with  2124  tons  cargo;  thence  to  Iloilo  and 
returned  to  Boston  with  1500  tons  sugar,  arriving  Sept. 
25,  1878.  Absent  twelve  months,  thirteen  days. 

The  ship  Panay  was  built  for  Silsbees,  Pickman  &  Allen, 
of  Salem,  in  East  Boston,  and  was  launched  in  fine  style, 
June  25,  1877,  from  the  yard  of  Justin  E.  Taylor,  near  the 
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Meridian  Street  Bridge,  East  Boston.  Several  Salemites, 
the  writer  among  them,  were  aboard  the  ship  when  she  slid 
from  the  ways,  and  gracefully  entered  her  element,  amid 
the  roar  of  whistles  of  steamers  and  tugs  in  the  vicinity  and 
the  cheers  of  the  spectators.  The  tide  was  not  as  high  as 
anticipated,  and  her  headway  was  stopped  as  she  entered 
the  soft  mud  of  the  bottom  of  the  harlwr.  Attempts  were 
made  to  roll  her,  so  that  she  would  make  a  cradle  for 
herself,  and  then  could  be  hauled  out  by  the  tugs.  It  was 
of  no  use,  however,  and  she  was  obliged  to  remain  over  one 
tide.  The  calamity  howlers  predicted  all  sorts  of  gloomy 
things  for  the  ship,  because  of  this  mishap  on  her  natal 
day,  but  she  came  off  all  right  on  the  next  tide.  The 
^‘rolling  process”  consisted  of  all  on  deck  running  across 
the  deck  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

The  ship  was  190  feet  and  six  inches  long  on  deck, 
36  feet  extreme  breadth  of  beam,  and  23  feet  depth  of 
hold,  including  eight  feet  height  between  decks,  ten  inches 
dead  rise  at  half  floor,  six  inches  rounding  or  swell  of 
sides,  five  feet  sheer  graduated  her  whole  length,  and 
she  was  1100  tons,  carpenter’s  measurement.  Her  frame 
was  selected,  seasoned  white  oak,  her  planking,  ceiling 
and  deck  frames  hard  pine,  and  her  deck  floors  selected 
white  pine. 

She  was  square-fastened  throughout,  butt  and  bilge 
bolted  with  yellow  metal,  thoroughly  treenailed  with  locust ; 
all  of  her  ceiling  was  scarped,  the  thick  work  bolted 
edgeways;  her  hanging  knees  and  breasthooks  were  iron, 
bolted  through  all,  thus  giving  her  great  stowing  capacity, 
and  she  was  well  ventilated  and  seasoned  with  salt.  She 
had  all  the  modem  improvements;  was  built  by  the  day 
and  was  as  strong  as  wood  and  iron  could  make  her.  She 
was  finished  in  the  best  style  of  workmanship,  and  no  ex¬ 
pense  was  spared  in  her  construction  to  make  her  all  that 
a  ship  ought  to  be. 

She  was  a  medium  clipper  model,  designed  to  sail  fast 
and  to  carry  well.  She  had  a  neat  billet  head  carved  and 
gilded,  an  oval  stem,  rounded  in  the  wake  of  the  monkey 
rail,  and  clean  lines  fore  and  aft,  with  a  long,  buoyant 
floor.  Her  bottom  was  sheathed  with  yellow  metal,  the 
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hiill  outside  painted  black,  and  inside  her  houses  and 
bulwarks  a  pearl  color.  All  her  accommodations  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  house  abaft  the  foremast  for  the  use  of  the 
crew,  galley,  carpenter  shop,  etc.  A  cabin  house,  finely 
finished,  built  into  a  half  poop,  was  conveniently  arranged 
for  the  comfort  of  the  captain  and  otficers  of  the  crew, 
with  dining  room  and  after  cabin,  all  nicely  furnished. 
She  was  a  full  rigged,  double-topsail-yard  ship,  with  wire 
standing  rigging,  and  in  all  her  details  was  one  of  the 
best  arranged  ships  ever  built  in  Boston,  and  her  work¬ 
manship  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  her  talented 
builder,  Mr.  Taylor.  After  being  metalled,  she  was  towed 
to  Lewis  wharf,  and  there  loaded  in  Henry  W.  Peabody 
&  Co.’s  line  for  Melbourne,  Australia. 

The  Panay  sailed  from  Boston  on  her  first  voyage,  Sept. 
12,  1877,  for  Melbourne.  A*' large  party  of  Salem  people 
went  down  in  her  below  Boston  light,  and  left  her  at  2.30 
P.  M.,  making  sail  fast,  after  which  they  went  back  to 
Boston  in  the  tug.  The  vessel  arrived  at  Melbourne,  Dec. 
23,  1877,  making  the  passage  in  100  days.  Soon  after 
leaving  port,  “the  ship  encountered  a  hurricane  of  unusual 
force  and  severity,”  Captain  Bray  wrote  home  to  his 
owners,  but  received  no  damage. 

The  day  after  the  Panay  sailed  from  Boston,  the  new 
ship,  Iceland,  started  from  the  same  port  for  Bombay. 
She  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Charles  L.  Gardner  of 
Chelsea,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  Salem,  having  rela¬ 
tives  here.  Ho  word  has  ever  been  heard  from  the  Ice¬ 
land  to  this  day,  and  it  has  always  been  the  opinion  of 
seafaring  men  and  her  owners  that  she  went  down  in  the 
hurricane  encountered  by  the  Panay.  The  Icelomd  was 
one  of  three  stout  ships  built  in  Boston  for  the  Tudor  Ice 
Company  for  their  East  India  trade.  She  was  a  superior 
built  ship  of  1178  tons  register,  and  was  valued  at 
$75,000.  The  other  ships  were  the  Iceberg  and  the  Ice 
King,  each  of  which  sailed  the  ocean  many  years. 

Captain  Gardner  was  an  experienced  and  skilKul  navi¬ 
gator,  and  sailed  out  of  Boston  many  years  in  the  employ 
of  William  F.  Weld  &  Co.  His  ability  to  meet  and  over¬ 
come  the  dangers  of  the  sea  had  been  tested  on  many 
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previous  voyages.  If  good  seamanship  could  have  saved 
the  vessel,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Captain  Gardner 
did  everything  in  his  power. 

A  resume  of  eight  following  voyages  to  the  East  Indies 
is  as  follows,  with  a  full  description  of  her  loss  on  her 
tenth  voyage,  on  the  island  of  Simara,  one  of  the  small 
islands  of  the  Philippine  group,  while  on  the  passage 
from  Manila  for  Iloilo,  in  tow  of  steamer  Taurus. 

Second  Voyage. — October  19,  1878,  sailed  from  Boston, 
Capt.  S.  P.  Bray,  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  cargo  of  ice; 
thence  in  ballast  to  iilanila  and  Zebu,  returning  to  Boston 
with  5060  bales  hemp  and  800  tons  sugar,  arriving  De¬ 
cember  29,  1879.  Absent  14  months  10  days. 

Third  Voyage. — April  21,  1880,  sailed  from  Hew  York, 
Capt.  S.  P.  Bray,  for  Yokahoma  with  28,251  cases  oil 
and  658  tons  merchandise;  then  to  Manila,  returning  to 
Hew  York  with  7743  bales  hemp,  arriving  April  18,  1881. 
Absent  11  months  28  days. 

Fourth  Voyage. — May  18,  1881,  sailed  from  Hew  York, 
Capt.  S.  P.  Bray,  for  Hagasaki,  Japan,  with  35,000  cases 
oil;  thence  to  Hong  Kong  and  Manila,  returned  to  Bos¬ 
ton  with  7574  bales  hemp,  arriving  September  2,  1882. 
Absent  15  months  15  days. 

Fifth  Voyage. — Hovember  1,  1882,  sailed  from  Boston, 
Capt.  S.  P.  Bray,  for  Iloilo  with  30,000  cases  oil,  returned 
to  Boston  with  1500  tons  sugar,  arriving  October  15, 
1883.  Absent  11  months  15  days. 

Sixth  Voyage. — December  13,  1883,  sailed  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  Capt.  S.  P.  Bray,  for  Iloilo  and  Manila  with  30,000 
cases  oil,  returned  to  Boston  with  1437^/^  tons  sugar, 
arriving  February  25,  1885.  Absent  14  months  12  days. 

Seventh  Voyage. — Hovember  15,  1885,  sailed  from  Bkis- 
ton,  Capt.  S.  P.  Bray,  for  Doilo  and  Manila  with  33,000 
cases  oil,  returned  to  Boston  with  cargo  7437  bales  hemp, 
arriving  April  27,  1887.  Absent  17  months  12  days. 

Eighth  Voyage. — June  6,  1887,  sailed  from  !^ston, 
Capt.  J.  Warren  Luscomb,  for  Iloilo  and  Manila  with 
33,000  cases  oil,  returned  to  Boston  with  1437%  tons 
sugar,  arriving  May  5,  1888.  Absent  10  months  29  days. 

{To  he  continued') 


